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BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 
(Established, 1836.) 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 


Plans and Specifications and the Superintendence 
of the Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a 


specialt 
—" BALTIMORE, MD. 


W. & >. SLOANE, 


ARTISTIC CARPETINGS, 
— AND — 


UPHOLSTRY GOODS, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH STS. 
NEW YORK. 


AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
JAMES P. WOOD. JOSEPH WOOD. 
STEAM-HEATING, VENTILATING, AND * 
COOKING APPARATUS, ETC. 
39 SoutH FourTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


MITCHELL, “VANCE & co. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
GAS FIXTURES, 


Onnaneres METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES. 
RCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 
special designs submitted on application. 
WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTORY, 24th ‘and 25th Srs, and 10th AVENUE, 
NEW yORE. 


7 ASPINWALL & SON, 


ti for Floors, Walls, sparta, Fire- 
TI LE S of all a ame | San 


MANTELS, GRATES, “an D OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 
Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES. 
75 & TT W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) NEw YORK. 


CONOMIC PAVING & ROOF 
ING WORKS. Ymporters and Dealers in 


BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Asphalt and Artificial Stone pavements and floors. 
Asphaltic Materials, Bitumen Damp-Course, Portland 
Cement, Colored Mortars, Enamelled Brick, Roofing- 
Tiles, ete. Actinolite Roofs, Old Iron Roofs m © 
water-tight. '.. H. WOOTTON, 

58 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Sole ‘—— for — Rock Asphalt. 





|W. yy 4 YZOR. 
146 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, 
1000 PHOTOGRAPHS 
Send for weet Circular. 
Clough Stone Co., L, Haldeman&Son, Atlantic Stone Co, 
LOUGH, HALDEMAN & AT- 
LANTIC STONE CO. 

QUARRYMAN AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
BUFF & BLUE BUILDING STONE, 
127 ScPERIOR ST., CLEVELAND, OnTO, 
Branch Offices: 247 Broadway. New York, N. Y., 434 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago, II. 


y B. WHITE & BROS. (Limited.) 
ORTLAXD CEMENTS 


& KEENE’S 
MARCIAL & ©O., Agents, 36 Broadway. 








Established. 1871. 


CHARLES R. YANDELL & Co.,, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
CABINET FURNITURE. 


DECORATIVE PAINTERS. 
Specialities : 


Illuminated Leathers, Hand Painted Wall-Papers, 
Cordova Chairs, Curtains and Textile Fabrics. 


Modelled Fibrine, a new patented material for ceilings 
and walls. 


REMOVED TO 140 FirTH AVENUE, CORNER 19th ST., 
NEW YORK Ciry. 


W#ATIER MACHINE CO. 


Manufacturers of Steam and Hydraulic 
ELEVATORS, 


Sream ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 
1176 TREMONT SrT., Boston. 
New York Orrick, 91 LIBERTY STREET. 
CHAS. WHITTIER, Pres’t. A.C, WHITTIER, Treas. 


4 S. GRAVES & SON, 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


NOISELESS, SAFE AND DURABLE 
CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEw YORK. 
New York OFFIoK, 46 COURTLAND STREET. 
‘| STOKES & PARRISH MA- 


CHINE CO. 
30th & CHESTNUT STs., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Hydraulic and Steam-Power 
ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 


All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
New YorE OFFICE, - - 9% & 9 LIBERTY STREET. 


OTS 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
For Hotels, Office Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories, Mines, Blast-Furnaces, etc. 
OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 
New Yors, Boston, AND PHILADELPHIA. 


(CCRANE’S 
ELEVATORS, 


CHICAGO WORKS, 219 S. JEFFERSON STREET. 
New York OFFIce, Boston OFFICE, 
40 & 42 Wall St. R’m 80 Mason Build. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
111 Water St., Blackstone Build. 
Str. Lous, Mo., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Cor. 5th & Chestnut Sts. 321 Hennepin Ave. 


Fle VATORS. 
MOORE & WYMAN 
ELEVATOR AND MACHINE WORKS, 
37 FOUNDRY STREET, BOSTON. 


STEAM AND HYDRAULIC, 


For Freight and Passenger use. 


WE MIDDLEBROOK ELEVA- 
TOR MANUF’G CO., Builders of 
PASSENGER and FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
Steam, Hydraulic and Hand Power. Detroit, Mich. 
“T F. DALTON, (Established 1876.) 
: GAS-PIPING, 
106 SupBURY STREET, Bostox, Mass. 
Invitations for estimates solicited. 











WE UNITED STATES EN- 
CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 


TILES, FOR FLOORS 


Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
HIGH ART MAJOLICA TILES for Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, etc. 

GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES for Hearths, Stoves, 
Ww ainscoting, etc. 

Designs and Estimates furnished upon application. 


CONSER VATORTES, 
GREEN-HOUSES, 


GRAPERIES, 
SKYLIGHTS, 
Erected and Glazed on Rendle’s Patent ‘“‘ Acme” 
System. 


Gold and Silver medals have been awarded to the 
two Model Conservatories, each 16 x 20 feet, exhibited 
at the World’s Exposition, New Orleans. 

Estimates, Plans, Illustrated Catalogue, on applica 
tion to 

ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 
RENDLE’S HORTICULTURAL AND SKYLIGHT WORKS 
92 BROADWAY, Cor. WALL St., NEw YORK. 


fhe Horticultural Hall, 600’ x 194 New Orleans, was 
designed, erected, and glazed by me. 


AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC 7/I- 
ING COMPANY. (Limited.) 
Patentees and Manufacturers of 


TILES, 
FOR FIOORS, WALLS, AND HEARTHS. ALSO 
Internal and External Decorations. 
116 West 23d STREET, New York 
Wests, Zanesville, Ohio. 


MNTon’ S TILES. 


PLAIN AND ENCAUSTIC, 
FoR PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND DWELLINGS, 
As laid by us in 
THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & ALBANY 
And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings, 
in every part of the country. 
Glazed and Enamelled Tiles for Mantels, Hearths, 
Wainscoting, etc., and for Exterior Decoration. 
MILLER & COATES, 
279 PEARL STREET, NEw YORK. 


FrlyvaT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO., 
GENERAL OFFICF, PALMER, MAss. 
We contract ——— all labor, and furnish all ma 


terial of the different classes required to build, con 

plete, CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PuBLIC BUILD 
INGS, and RESIDENCES. Also, for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS, and BRIDGES 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to place 
the construction of any proposed new work under one 
contract, which shall include all branches connected 
with the work. To such parties we will furnish satis 
factory references from those for whom we have per 


formed similar work BUILDING MATERIALS:—The 

large amount of material that we handle in the execu 

tion of our work enables us to quote very close prices, 

F, O. B. cars, at any shipping point, to those wishing 
Building Materials of any kind. 


MANHA TTAN BRASS CoO.., 
2sth St. AND FIRST AVENUE, NEw YorE 
HOUSEHOLD ART GOODS 
IN METAL, 


FIRE GOODS AND BRASS TRIMMINGS OF ALL KINDS. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 
ROBERT C. FISHER, 


Successor to FISHER & Brrp, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS. 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston SrTRexr. 


Established 1830. NEW YORK 
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POPULAR secause R 


) THE COUNTRY. 
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Austin, Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 





eee ie AGENTS. 


ELIABLE. 


AUSTIN’S CORRUCATED 


Expanding Conductor, 


OR LEADER. 


The ONLY ORIGINAL EXPANDING CONDUCTOR in the mar- 
ket, has been used for years and THOROUGHLY TESTED in all 
the PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNITED STATES 
and is SPECIFIED by ARCHITECTS generally THROUGHOUT 





8. D. Hicks & Son, Boston. | B. G. Carpenter &Oo., . . «. Wilkesbarre, Penn. 
M. Halliday, ‘ ‘ " New York City. | The Miller Iron Oo, . . Providence. R. I. 
Bruce & Cook, | Macknet & Doremas, J . Newark, N. J. 
Sidney Shepard & Co., ie . Buffalo, N.Y. | Knisely & Miller, . . yt 
Wasson & Uo., —— ° Albany, N. Y. J.C. McFarland, . Chicago, 
Hoy & Co., am ° ‘ . Albany, N. Y.. Wm. Fuller & Co. ° . Baltimore, Md. 
Reardon & Ennis, . . « - Troy, N. ¥. | The Blodgett & ClappCo. . . Hartford, Gonn. 
Troy Stamping Works, ‘ . ° ° Troy, N.Y. Bakewell & Mullius . . Salem, Ohio. 
Chas. Millar & Son ° ° . Utica, N. Y. Biersack & Neidermeyer, ° " Milwaukee, Wie. 
W. H. Scott, Portland, Me. Jas. B. Scott &Oo., . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. W. Jordan, Worcester, Mass. C.S. Mersick & Co., - New Haven, Conn. 
Lewis Dauth, . Reading, Pa.| F. H. Lawson & Co., - Cincinnati, Ohio, 


‘C. Sidney Shepard & Co., 
We guarantee the 


Address our Agents or, 


Chicago, Ill." 
lowest Market Prices. 


1705 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE ONLY REAL 


EXPANDING CONDUCTOR. 
TIE IWIN & LEBER 


X?ANDING WATER GUNDUCTOR. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


S. S. S. Conductor Co. 


LIMITED, 














163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


Tae Stranpine SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 
and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of "freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 
locked and water-tight. 


Made in 6-foot lengths, in a single sheet of 
SOFT STEEL, 

Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. 
AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
E. B. BADGER & SONS. 
Coppersmiths & Galvanized Iron Workers. 
Nos. 63 & 65 Pitts St., 

BOSTON, MASS. 









ALFRED BOOTE, 
11 East 19th St., N. ¥. 


Tiles, Mantels, 
Open Fireplaces, 







and Mosaics. 

in Stock and made to or- 
der Special designs made 
to suit customers free of 
charge. Experienced men 
kept to set Mantels, Grates 
b i and Open Fireplaces. 
yz LESS & WATTS, 

Artistic, 

GRATES, FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 
MINTON’S TILES FOR FLOORs, WALLS, HEARTRS, etc. 


Wood Mantles and Ceramic Mosaics in New 
and Original Designs. 


BAKER BUILDING, 
No. 1522 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Highest award of Medal and Diploma, Novelties Exhibition, 1885. 


A. L. FAUCHERE & CO 


Office and Warerooms, 


433 AND 435 SEVENTH AVENUE, next to south-cast 
corner Thirty-fourth Street, 


importere Manufacturers, and Dealers in al) kinds of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORK. 
Estimates furnished on application. 











Best Conductor of all 


RITCHIE’S 


Conductor. 


Guaranteed no Infringement. 


This pipe has all the advantages 
of other corrugated conductors in 
not bursting from freezing, and in 
addition : 

It has no soldered joints. 

The enlarged coupling makes 
the conductor of even size inside 
throughout. 

It is galvanized, after formation, 
by a patented process which gives 


Atained Glass. 
SAMUEL WEST, 
471 Tremont St., Boston, 


Artist in Stained Glass 


FoR ALL GRADES OF ORNAMENTATION, 


Memorial Windows a special 
Awards of the highest merit for th 





years past. 


@HURCH « Fae 


And all details of 
Church Decoration. 
For ili’d catalogues 
and estimates address 


J, & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. Y. 
McCULLY & manabaind 


STAINED: (LASS: 


1-3-5-7 & 9 MADISON STREET 


Corner Michigan Avenue, 
CHICAGO, - - ILL: 














Corrugated Expanding % | 





a beautiful coating of zine “free 
from dross and impurities. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
LAMB & RITCHIE, 


Boston Spiral Tube Works, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


Atained Glass. 
W. J. McPHERSON, 




















ALFRED GODWIN & CO. 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








PHILADELPHIA-STAINED-GLASS - 


Ri ty 


“STAINED-GLASS: 
4 
yo 








PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 
DOMESTIC AND - 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer, 


440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 





Fe REDERIC CROWNINSHIELD, 
STAINED Gass and MurAL PAINTINa. 


Dartmouth St., near Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
10 West 23d St., New York. 


JAMES BAKER & SONS, 


PROFESSIONALS IN 


Art StaNe Grass, 


Established, Londen, Eng., 1884. 





WORKS: 20 West 4th Street, New York. 





Donald MacDonald, Agt., 


Glass Stainer and Decorator. 





Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St, 








Alexander Young, 18 W. 4th St., N. Y. 


Domestic Stained Glass, Memorial Windows, 
Decorative Panels for Wall Decoration. 
Designs and Estimates on application. 




















P. F. McMAHON, 


Artist in Stained-Glass. 
No. 157 Wooster St., New York, 


Bet. Houston and Prince Sts. 





REDDINC, BAIRD & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Stained Glass, 


IMPORTED 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS 


Office and Show-Roem: 


152 Franklin Street. Boston. 


[Vov. XIX.— No. 541. 





OTTOF. FALCK iGo 4 
34 E.HOUSTON ST. NEAR B’WAY. 
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J. G. & J. F. LOW, 
CHELSEA, MASS. 
New York Retail Office, 9 E. 17th St. 
REPRESENTED BY 

Chicago, The H. Dibblee Co., 266-268 Wabash Ave. 
Albany, Richard Wickham. 
Boston, C. A. bg aes & Co., 44 Boylston St. 
Buffalo, Malcolm, Wolsley & Co, 
Cincinnati, C. S. Rankin & Co., West Pear! St. 





LOW’S ART TILES. 


Cleveland, A. 8. Herenden Furniture Co., Bank St. | St. Louis, Seidel & Schovenle, So. Fifth St. 
ean S85 eka, | PouesWeRk Mar 2s 
., Market St. | Phila., W.H. Harrison & Brother, 1435 Chestnut St. 
Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St., So. | Pittsburgh, L. H. Smith & Co., 49 Sixth St. 
Rochester, Hayden & Havens Co. 
Syracuie, Hawley, Whitaker & Co., 83 S. Salina St. 


Washington, ~ xX % & Hutchinson, Ninth St. 
San Francisco, W. W. Mon 


Omaha, Milton Rogers & Sons, Farnam & 14th Sts. | 
Louisville, J. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. | 

















)THE TIFFANY GLASS COMPANY. 


333-335 Fourth Avenue, 


Stained and Mosaic 


LOUIS C. TIFFANY, Pres’t, and Art Director. 


JOHN DUFAIS, Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 


Glass. 


PRINGLE MITCHELL, Vice Pres’t, and Manager. 
JOHN CHENEY PLATT, Treasurer. 








The Belcher Mosaic Glass Co., Office 144 South 6th St., Phila, Pa. 


_ ‘. MILTON SHAFTO, Agent. 


Stained Class for Churches and Dwellings, &c. 


We defy Competition as to Strength, Durability, ARTISTIC EFFECTS and Price. 





CHE H. EDGAR HARTWELL COMPANY, 
Leaded Glass Makers, Decorative Painters, Art-Furniture, &c. 


28 West 23d St., New York City. 


1416 F. Street Washington, D.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 


THE GEO. H. GIBSON 


Stained Glass Works, 


MACLEAN & RITCHIE, 
121 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE MOSAIC TILE CO., 


Patentees and Manufacturers of 


. . . 
Plain and Figured Tiles. 
More durable than any Tiles known for floors in 
Halls, Churches, Hotels, Public Buildings, Private 
Residences, ete. 
Office, 15 Platt St., branch office, 56 Worth St., 
(room 53,) New York. Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





J. K. BRIGHAM 


SPANISH MOSAIC FLOOR TILES 
SPANISH GLAZED WALL TILES 
SPANISH PLAIN PAVING TILES 
SPANISH CURVED ROOF TILES 
ENGLISH Hearth and Mantel TILES 


237 Broadway, New York. 
A. E. SAILE. 
Architectural Sculptor. 


Wood Carving and Modelling. 
49 University Place, NEW YORK. 


Interior Decorations in Wood and Plaster. 








JNO. LOCHNER, 
DESIGNER, PRACTICAL CARVER 


AND CABINET MAKER, 
138 East 42d St., NEW YORK. 


Formerly Chief Designer with 
Pottier & Stymus Mfg. Co, 


y 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY 





& CO. 


Amateur Outfits. 


Patent Detective,Novel, 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


Fairy & Bijou Cameras 
Illustrated Catalogues Free 
591 Broadway, N 











DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Iron, Wire and Brass 


Elevator 


2 We have recently furnished the new 
Board of Trade and Royal Insur- 
ance Buildings, 
of Chicago, I[ll., with Iron and Brass E}- 
evator enclosures, to which we point asa 
standing reference. Write for estimates 
and particulars. 


Enclosures. & 


Decorators, 


FrRANE HILL SMITH, 
62 BOYLSTON STREET, 
_ Ta 





W. J. McPHERSON, 


Established A. D., 1845, 


Painter, Glazier, Designer, and 
Ecclesiastical 
DECORATOR. 


440, 442 and 444 Tremont Street. 





Established A. D. 1848. 
L. HABERSTROH & SON, 
Mural Decorators, 


PAINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
9 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St., NEWPORT, R. I. 





JOHN GIBSON, 


DECORATOR, 
123 & 125 So. 1lth St., Philadelphia. 
Interior Decorations for Domestic and Publie build- 
ings. Ecclesiastical llluminations, Plastic and Relief 
effects. Stained Glass. Mosaics in Marbles, Glass and 
Enamels. 





J, PASQUALI & C. AESCHLIMANN, 


Manufacturers of Roman and Venetian 


MARBLE MOSAICS, 

For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, Mantels, Hearths, Dec- 
orations, etc. 231 East 28th St., Bet. 2d & 3d Aves. 
N.Y. Prices very moderate. References: Principal 
Architects and decorators of N. Y. 





) —- Union Spring Hinges 
SIMPLE, EASILY SET, 


CANNOT BE PuT ON WRONG. 





“They work either way, right ot 
oa €6©- left. All sizes. Single or dou- 
ble acting. 


For Wire Screens or Light Doora 
they have no equal. 


: Send for Price List. 
J M. W. ROBINSON. Soue A 
79 Chambers S:.. New 


™ © 
' 


i 


nt, 
fork 








LIQ 


Of holding Kerosene Oil in Paper Barrels, Boxes, and Bags. 
in salt water, or exposed to salt air, longer than any paint ever made. 


has no equal. 
FACTORY, 


Made in White and all Colors. 


UID GLASS PAINT. 


iT HAS STOOD THE TEST 


It will absolutely hold on Wood or Iron when 


For Private or Public Buildings it 


Warranted not to crack or rub off. Send for Circular. 


LIME CONS... conn, {THE LIQUID GLASS PAINT CO. 


OFFICE, 147 Commerce 8St., HARTFO 








American Endolithic Company, 


337 East 27th Street, 


DEALERS IN FANCY MARBLES, 


Mantel-Facings, Dados, Friezes, Etc. Decorated with any Design in Permanent Col- 


NEW YORK. 


ors, below the surface of the Marble, and Polished. Send for Circular. 
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NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING COMPANY. 
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PERFORATED MAT. 
W arehouse, 
JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treas. 
Branches, 308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Vulcanized Rubber Fabrics of every Description. 


For Halls, Floors, Stone and Iron Stairways, ete. 


RUBBER BELTING, PACKING and HOSE. - 


FIRE-TEST HOSE FOR BUILDINGS. 
15 Park Row, coititesin alt 


167 Lake St., Chicago. 





MATS & STAIR- TREADS, 


SSCS wit -ttabsitibitl, 


S SSS 


Stair Tread, 


New York. 


J. D. CHEEVER, Dept. Treas, 
52 and 54 Summer St., Boston, 





Architectural Iron and Jail Works. 


| STEPHEN A, MORSE, Cc. M.WILLIAMS, EDWIN F. MORSE, 
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IRON STORE-FRONTS, COLUMNS AND GIRDERS, Elevators Morse, Williams & Co. 
Architectural V d Manufacturers and Builders o 
Iron Railings and erandas, and Hvdraulic,s , Belt and Hand- Power Passenger 
Iron and Jail sank VAULTS, FIRE-PROOF DOORS & SHUTTERS, 4 : f relg t Ele eyptocs, Pum r gaiters, 
JAIL CELLS AND CAGES, 
WokS, and all kinds of iron-work required in the erection of buildings. Mi v Ing ooo the Pee P eit Governor t 
M. CLEMENTS, hilad 
Catalogues furnished on quien phe ol Ohio. ac nery. a ys 41s Cherry Biroet St., New To cm 
G. L. SWETT, Fireplaces, EUREKA GRATE WORKS, 
aueeloerng peomne PATENT FIREPLACE LINING 
Architectural “deem Ash-Traps, S, 
’ 
Sheet - Metal Sheet-Metal Work for Buildings. leak athena mena, 
Copper Gutters, Cornices, Windows, Finials, and Grates of all kinds, 
Work. Galvanized-Lron Ventilators, Roofing, etc. Iron Mantels, and Importers of Tiles. 
IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. Grates, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. 
“ om BOSTON BRIDGE WORKS, 
EDWARD MARLEY & y D. H. ANDREWS, Propr., 
Cornice- CORNICEMAKERS. iron Office, 7O Kilby Street, Boston. 


Coppersmiths and Roofers, 
No. 19 Wareham St., Near Harrison Ave., 
BOSTON. 


Makers. 


Structures, |_Wrought-Iron Roofs, Trusses, Box and 
| Plate Girders, for sustaining heavy 
loads over long spans. 
| INQUIRIES FOR ESTIMATES INVITED. 





JOHN MATTHEWS, 


First Avenue, Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Streets, 


tiy NEW YORK. 
Decora : Sole licensee in New York of the TILGHMAN SAND BLAST. 
Glass by Decorative Glass from Late Designs Executed by 


Sand Blast or Embossing Process in a 
Superior Manner. 
SHEET AND PLATE GLASS GROUND TO ORDER. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogues or Estimates. 


Sand Blast. 





PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR, 
BLACK, BROWN, BUFF, RED. 


Brightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured, 


SEND FOR UIRCULAR. 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CoO., 
York Avenue and Callewhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Peerless 
Colors for 
Mortar. 








BURDITT & WILLIAMS, 


20 Wock Square, 
BOSTON. 


Unequalled Stock of Choice Hardware. 
Specifications figured and orders filled in all 
markets. 


Cornell University. 


DEPARTMENT OF 





ESTABLISHED 


THE:HELIOTYPE 
PRINTING CO: 


211 Tremont St. Boston BSS 


1872. 












































$ $ = ILLVSTRATIONS- PRODUCED-# 
BY-THE-MOST- APPROVED -PHOTOMECHAWICAL - PHOTO- 
JL ITHOGRAPHIC-AND-PHOTO-ENGRAVING PROCESSES: 


< = 





















































Desigaing, 

















Photo-Mechanical Printing 
Photo-Lithoeraphy, 
Photo-Eneraving and Zine Etching 
Phota-Causi rit ling 
Lithography. 
Chromo-Lithographiy, 

Direct. Transfer, 


Architecture, 
Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering 


The course in Architecture embraces the necessary 
scientific and mathematical studies, the history of the 
art, and constant practice in drawing and designing. 

Persons 21 years of age, properly qualified, are re- 
ceived as special students, without the usual entrance 
examinations. For copies of the Register, giving full 
information, address the 


TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO., 
THOMASTON, CONN. 
20 MURRAY 8T., NEW YORK, 








McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated 
Bells and Chimes for 
a Tower Clocks, 


This school offers a four year’s scientific and profes- 
sional training in Civil, Mechanical, Mining and Elec 
trical Engineering, Chemistry, Natural History, etc. 


THE COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE 


embraces, besides the ry scientific and mathe 
joes and Catalogues | matical subjects, the study of architectural history, 





&c., &c. 
sent free. and the constant practice of original des 
Address Students - Architecture are received into a two 
. ear’s specia] course. 
H. McSHANE and C0., art 9 . WALKER, Prest. J. P. Munrog, Sec’y. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. Baltimore, - Py 











‘Giant Metal Sash Chain’ 


MADE ONLY BY 


THE SMITH & ECCE MANUFACTURING CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The most reliable and economical article in the market for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH 
ure to the elements ; runs over auy 
steel wire, is very simple and easily ap 
Samples sent to | architect in the United States, free, on ap; plication Now in use 
all ; Boreel al Building, Chicago; J. C. Fi 

eta New York; new State War and Na 
iding, Boston, and very many other fine iv 


Does not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, or ex 
pulley, and gives satisfaction wherever it is used. Fixtures made o 
plied. Prices very low. 
n State House, Hartford ; Providence Cit: 
Vancornlear and Florence Flats, New York; 
ments, and Patent Office, Washington, D. C.; Herald 
all parte of the United States. 


A book of 100 pages. The 

EWSPAP best book for an advertiser 
to consult, be he experi- 

enced or otherwise. It con- 

RTISING «:':: lists of newspapers 


and estimates of the cost 
of advertising. The advertiser who wants to spend 
one dollar, finds in it the information he requires, 
while for him who will invest one hundred thousand 
dollars in advertising, a scheme is indicated which 
will meet his every requirement, or can be made todo 
so by slight changes easily arrived at by correspond- 
ence. One hundred and fifty-three editions have been 
aoe. Sent, post-paid, to any address for 10 cents. 
Apply to GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., NEWSPAPER 
ADVEKTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St. (Printiog- 
House Sq.), New York. 





The Temporary Binder 


Provided by us will keep your es of the Amerwan 
Architect in PERFECTLY uninjured condition. 
Price $1.25, post paid 


*s, Menlo Park, Cal. ; 
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€ievators. 
———""s, BREWER, 


Hydraulic, Steam, Belt, and Hand 
ELEVATORS, Yor Freight and Passengers. 
ogi Federal St., Boston. 149 Broadway, New York. 

. Send for Circular, 


ELEVATORS. 


The best and cheapest Steam Elevator on the 
Engine of the Cowdry, four-cylinder, 
type, with our Improved Reverse Valve. Engine 
has constant rotative movement. No dead cen- 
tres ; works at best angle of crank. By our valve 
we control the lowering so it is impossible to have 
ear accelerate or run away, having all the advan- 
tages of hydraulics at much less cost. | Also, Belt- 
power Machines, fast and safe, and Friction-cluteh 
Pulleys for all work. 
D. FRISBIE & CO., 
476 North 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








market. 





00 NOT SMELL- FADE> 


OR RAISE THE GRAIN. 
SAM! CABOT wri 
Rae? LBY STREET 


SREC 


INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR. 


METALLIC ART TILE 


6 x 6 (Patented) 
For Dados, Wuainscots aud Decoration. 
Special Designs and Sizes 
on Estimates. 


o £39 ele Gage. ev. 













— EEE a 


UNION BRASS MANUF'G CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Farquhar’s Improved 
BURCLAR PROOF 


Sash Lock. 


This new device is a per- 
fectly secure lock for the f 
window which cannot pos- 
sibly be 
forced open 
from the ouc 
side. 


It allows the 
upper sash to be 
dropped for ven- 
tilation and lock- 
ed at any point 
desired. 


Do not fail to 
examine it  be- 
fore purehasing 
any other kind. 











Lock applied. 
Por Sale by Hardware Dealers gencrally 


CHANDLER & FARQUHAR, Xp i po 


b 
Manufacturing Agents, cprina ne 


179 and 179 WASHINGTON ST., BUSTON,. 


WHITE'S FLEXIBLE METALLIC FILLET, 


Used by Architects and Builders, for glazing, 
weather stripping, wash-boards, etc. A close 


joint, wa- 
y" sft on "dust, 
3" = Y insect and 
mouse 
proof, 


Sizes} tolinch. Circulars and Samples free. 










WIRE LATHING, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
Public Buildings, Private Residences, Mills, Warehouses, 
Stores, and all Mercantile Structures. 


@ IT IS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. & 


WIRE LATHING possesses the foilowing qualities : 
IT IS NOT COSTLY. 
IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APPLIED. 
PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK. 
THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 

The plastering, when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface, 
THE WIRE LATHING is extensively used by the United States Government in its Custom House, 
Court House, and Post Office buildings. 
It is indorsed by the leading insurance Companies, who have applied it to their own fine edifices. 
Full information given on application to the 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CoO., Clinton, Mass. 


59 Beekman Street, New York. 137 Lake Street, Chicago. 


(7 Worthington Steam Pumps. 





Patterns specially adapted to 


HOUSE TANK SERVICE 
And Hydraulic Elevators. 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 
New York. 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON - 






a BOSTON, CHICAGO, 8ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, 
= m= CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO, PITTSBURGH. 





Welded Chrome Steel and Iron. (5 ply.) 
qmnonmintne eee |i) SAFES, VAULTS, JAILS, ETC. 


Practically Burglar-proof, cannot be 
Cut, Sawed, or Drilled. 


Chrome Steel Works, Sole Manufact’rs, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


\ 


S. H. KOHN, Propr. C. P. HAUGHIAN, Supt. 





BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


New York. Boston. Chicago. —_Phi!>Jelphia 
BRICK. — ? M. (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Buslders and Contract. r3.) 
Common: Cargo afloat. | } 


























HOWARD WHITE, 44 N, 4th St., Phila., Pa. 








} 

PONG ccc ccesscactesscsecsccsccess @S500 |} Fastern | Building Brick | Sq. Hard @ 1000 
ii iaktbincep bres seneiinedt 750@ 80 | 75) @ 8004 | 910@ 10 0 | o © aan 
Long Island ......+ecsseeseeeeees 859 @ 900 Bay State Hard Salmon@ 600 
Up River. ..cee.s cocceceeeccescees 825@ 87 9 5 Sq. @ 800 
Haverstraw Bay .....+..-seeeees 8 50 @ 904 Domestic Com. | Indiana Pressed Light Stretchers 

“ AERIS SEN 906@ °25 900@ 950 | 1600@22 00 | « 10 00 
adi naccgacndw ens seceaes4ee @ 1300 Domestic Face | St.Louis Fronts | Medium “ 

Fronts: | 19 00 @ 20 00 | @ 2700) @ 11 00 
Croton, Brown....ee.s sees eeeeese |} 1200 @ 14 00 Philadelphia } —_— | Red “” 

Be eave Sekesaueconeessecs | 1200@1500 | 4000@4500f| —— | athe 
6 FO cnccccccccccccccccccocess 1200@1500 | Phila. mould ) | Dark “«~ 
Chicago pressed.......... soevenees | 50 00@ 80 00 § | 2200@ 2900 | @ 14.00 
Chicago Moulded.........-++.++++ | | 65 00 @ 350 00 | Pressed 
Baltimore ...scceesseeeeeecceccces | 3700 @ 41 00 @ 5000) 2200 @ 2400 
Glens Falls — white........-+++++ | 3000 @ 35 00 Glens Falls | | —_— Best Paving 
Philadelphia... - | 2410@ 2500 | 25 00 @ 26 00 § | @ 4500) @ 1500 
Trenton.... see ceeee eeceecece see | 2400 @ 25 00 | 3800@ Second “ 

Mil waukee........ceeeeeceeeencece Glens Falls | 2500 @ @ 1200 

Moulded : Mould. 6000 @ 10000 | Third « — 
Clark’s Glens Falls — Red.. . ... | 25 00 @ 27 00 30 00 @ 35 00 30 @ @ 11 00 

- — White...... 30 00 w 35 00 | 35 00 a@ 40 00 35 @ - 
White “ MOId,..eeeeeeseee es 45 00@ 60 G0 | 45 00 @ 60 00 5500 @ 65 00 | 

Enamelled: /mp. | | 
Enamelled (edge.).........+-++0+ | 85 00 @ 100 00 @ | @ 10000) @ & 
Enamelled (edge and end)........ | 9000 @11500 | @ @ 120 00 | m., { @ 8 

CEMENT, LIME, ete.—(P cask.) | nee... 
Kuosendale Cement.....+ «+++. } 100@ 110 @ 150 Not Sold. | 115@ 150 
Louisville tO seeeeseereeees | } 105@ 130 | Book, Shoobridge 
Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Milw’kee. | Not sold. Not sold. | 100 @ 125) 28 @ 325 
Portiand, English (Gibbs) ....... |} 2 bt | 310 | @ 300) 3 25@ 3 40} 285 @ 325 

“ “  (K.B.&8.)...] 275@ 310 | $%3@ 350} 285 @ 325 

“ “ (Burham)..... 250@ 280 315@ 335 285 @ 325 

“ a (White’s)...... } 265@ 300 | —_— — 

“ French (Lafarge)..... | 350@ 450 Not sold. | 375 @ 425! Hemmoor 

“ German (Alsen).......| 275@ 315 300@ 350) 325@ 350] 285 @ 325 

“ “ (Fewer)....... | 245@ 270 315@ 335) 315@ 335) 265 @ 300 

“ sag (Vorwohler)...| 250@ 325 300 @ 325 | Josson 

« ” (Lagerdofer)..| 225 @ 255 fot sold. 306 @ 325 265 @ 300 

“ “ — (Dyckerhotf)..| 275@ 315 |  300@ 350) 325@ 350 285@ 325 

” ” (Hanover)..... | 250@ 30 | Not Sold. 2 85 @ 35 

“ American (Saylor’s)....| 215 230 | 215@ 250 275@ 300 250@ 275 
BROMBAMc cs ccce ccccesccccesccecces } 275 @ 300 | @ 320 275 @ 325 300@ 350 
K@@Me’8 COATES. ..66 6.6 eee cece eee | §5800@ 650 @ 750 700@ 750 650@ 700 

ey MD cc acxaceceescon | 875@ 1100 | @ 1150 11 00 @12 00 11 50 @ 1200 

4 : = re adh meal - 

: i BEE ciewticddannesseuss | @ 500 | Not sold White Lime 
Hydraulic Lime.............se008 @ 145 @ 145 28 @ 8 P bush. 
Chicago Lime in bulk............ 6@ 65 j White Mash 
Winsett © nccccccccccecccccces } | 75 @ 85 1253@ 150 
Rockland and Rockport, (Com.), | @ 10 115 Not sold. 100@ 100 
Rockland and Rockport, finish.. | @ 120 120 Not sold. ss 
State, com. cargo rates (nom. ),. .. @ 9 Not sold, Not sold. Not sold, 
State, finishing — @ 110 Not sold. | Not sold. Not sold. 
Plaster ot Paris (calcined.)...... | @ 1 25 165@ 190 @ 175 125@ 225 

 (CaBting).........00+000ee 145 @ 225 @ 115) 175@ 340 
Hair (Cattle) P bush.............. 21 ¢ 25 @ 30) 20 2 22 @ 30 
$6 (GOAL). «2 creorecrescceceseres 30 35 @ 30 | ne 40 | 30 § 35 
co eS erro 100@ 125 | 100@ 175) 100 heed @ 150 
STONE. (# cubic foot, rough.) | ——__ | = =e | ———aeeeeh 
Granite: (Maine) @ 60 | 55@ 65 
100 %@ 100 OR | s0@ 

| 35 55 

’ | 35 é 60 
| Py 90 | 450 ® Perch. 
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BARSTOW 








STOVE COMPANY, 


Established 1836. 





| Manufacturers of Wrought-lron, Cast- 
lron and Steel-Plate 


Furnaces, 


Cast and Wrought-Iron 


RANGES. 


“| Send for our Illustrated Catalogue : and prices 
| of Ranges, Furnaces, ete. Also our 








“Pamphle t, “Fireside 
and Kitchen, Ancient and Modern.” 


BAe VY Stove co., 
230 Water St., New York. 56 Union St.,Boston. Providence, R. I. 








Foundation : 


BUILDING MATERIALS, 


(Wholesale Prices.) 


Dimension... .......--sscecceccescceecs 


Block... «s++e-++ 


Rubble 





Bluestone: (? 8q. ft.) 


Sidewalk ......... 
Planed .........+. 


Sandstone, 


Longmeadow..... 
Kibbe..........-.- 
Brown (Connecticut)... 
Amberst eee 
Berea ' Ohio... 


Berlin 


Belleville......... 





New Brunswick and Nova Scotia...... 


aen 
Marble (PP cu. id 


Lee, Mass. 
Rutland, white. 


Sutherland te 
Glens Falls, black. . 








Italian, blue-veined.......-.-.e-+eeeees 


sas Sienna.. . 
Tennessee, red.... 


Km0xville....cccccccccccces 


Pennsylvania, blue 
Vermont, white... 


Slate; Koofing (P square)......-+-++++- 
“s green.. buen ekeak 
“ 7 anfading.. 
“ poaute Oe Tir 
“ eee 
es black, Lehigh.............. 
ss $4 CHAINMARS.. 20 .ccccece 


“ Unfading Black, Monson, Me. 
M. 


Tiles, Am......... 
N. Peach Bottom, warr: anted a untading | 


PAINTS. (/noil, p ld 


White lead, Am... 
* Zine, “... 


Red lead, Am., 


* Venetian.... 
“ Vermilion... 
Red Indian, Eng 











Yellow Ochre...........+ inedwbdsnedsoes 


Chrome. .....+.- ° 


Green ‘chrome).....---«+ 
Green, Paris, ......-+++ 
Black, lamp, .. ..-...++-- 


Blue, ultramarine...........-.+e0.eee0- 


Oil, linseed, (raw) 
o 


boiled 
Turpentine.......- 


Varnish, coach.... 


Shellac........0+ 
PUtty.... 2... eceeecececcvccesceccencees 


Whitin : 
Paris white, (Eng., 


) 


Litharge, AM.......6.eeeeeee ee 


Sienna (burnt).. 
Taber, * aase 


HARDWARE. 





Nails: (/’er Cask.) 


Spikes, (wrought.) ....0ceeeee eee cecees 
Wal, COMMON. 26... 2206 ce cccecccecssens 
Shingle. ....-..-ceccceceeceee eeeeceees 
BARD... ccvnccce 0000029 060028000600 = 


(Finishing nails ac cording to size : 


( For casing nails add TAc. per ae. ). 


Butte: 4x 4”...... 


Plain. 
Japanned . 
Acorn, Japanned. 


Acorn, Boston finish. 


Brer.ze metal 


Sd doz. pairs.)...... 


Brase (tor cup yboards). . 


Ebony....-- 
Apple wood... 


Knows: (pp Set.) 


Mineral, bust............eee0- 


TATR....ccccccceses 
Hemacite .....--.- 
Porcelain........- 


Glaas, BOlid. .. 22.200 cccves cccscccccccses 


Glass, siivered.... 


Bronze metal. . coo... ceccccccccccseecs 


BOPREB. oc000 csecess 
Solder: 
Iron: 
1-Reams up to 12”. 
I-Beamse above 12... .....-cce cece cece | 


Channe!-Beams up to 12”... .. 66... eee 
(Continued on page vii. ) 


..(® pair.) paaen 


New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia, 


(Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 








@ } 500 Pton | 02@ 2@ 145 @ 25 
@ | 460 Y perch 8 50 P cord. | Conshocken 
@ | 125 @ 180 850@ 145 @ 250 
30@ 500) 40@ 175) 5 @ 100| 1inthao@ 19 
50@ 600) 75 50@ 100} 37@ 45 
@ 80 80@ 90) 
S 0 90 @ 110 | 105@115 
100 @ 125@ 145| 150 —. 05 @ 
9@ 8 @ 95 | 4 a 
75@ 100 8u 90 5 4 
75@ 100 80 @ 90 Be 65 Sore 
80 @ 13 125 135 . 110@140 
@ 10 75 90 | “ & 
g'*| "2.0) = 1egis 
@ | 175 @ 2 50 | Not sold. | 200@ 250 
@ | » 300! 350@ 500) 223@ 250 
125@ 175] +4] 350@ 500 170@ 300 
@ 2 00 3 00 Not sold. 400@ 450 
@ 50 60 | U 250@ 275 
@ 300@ 350) Not sold, 500 
@ 136 2 50 | 440 49 @ 600 
@ 85 90 @ 440 3 00 g 400 
) Not sold 200@ 300 
150@ 200| 350@ 500 225@ 30 
@ 450@ 700' 625@ 81¢ 500@ TW 
@ @ 575 5L0@ 700 
@ 50a 650| @ 86 @ 11 
@ 1500} 1309@1400| — @ 16 00 @ 1100 
— @ — | Brownville, Me. 720@ 760 @ 300 
— ¢€ — 6 50 @ 900 730@ 800 ) 535 
550@ 800; 550@800 60@ 8 50 @ 53. 
@ Not sold, 27 
@ 700 
7@ Th 7@ ve’ 7@ 7 7 
5@ rd @ 8 | 7 @ iW g 7 
+ 104 6@ 2 6§@ 7 @ 7 
@ ( 7@ a 1} @ 2 dry En 1 
65 a 70 55@ 60 dry | 65 @ 60 ne. attend H 
12@ 20 2@ 20 | 122 @ 2 @ 9 
6@ 15 7™@ 22 | 3 @ 15 | dry Am, @ i} 
122@ 20 18 @ 3 | 6 @ ‘ @ w 
8@ 13 g@ 2 | 100 @ @ 20 
23@ 40 25@ 40 18 @ 35 = @ » 
@ 2 b@ 2% | 8 @ 38 @ 6 
12@ 18 w@ 3 | 2 @ 3 @ 2» 
43@ 44 40 @ 42 | 42 @ 43 @ 45 
45@ 46 43 45 | 4 @ 4 @ 48 
wo@ 41 44@ 47 | @ 416 @ 4 
@ 15 @ 600 125 @ 200 @2 25 
@ 250@ 300 | 325 400 @2 90 
2@ 8 2@ 4 02 024 @ 2 
50@ 65 1@ kh 1 2 > 1 
2@ 3 2@ 3 2 23 @ ik 
4@ Bb 6@ 7 6 @ 6 r 
12@ 1% | N@ 2 4@ 16 @ 16 
u@ 16 u@ 2 | 2@ WwW @ 4 
@ 2659 | 350@ r keg @ 29 
@ 235 | @ 259 @ 240 ” «ote 
® 30 @ 325 @315 @ 315 
@ 455 @ 475 @ 550 @ 525 
Add $3.00 peribhl1li@ 14 
Add 1 00 pr cask 
@ 10 @ 120 6@ 100 @116 
@ 150 | @ 17 Not sold. 175 @ 200 
@ 150 @ 250! 2M@ 375 175 @200 
@ «6 | @ 75| Not sold. @ 50 
@ 190 | plain 225, 200@ 325 @137 
@ 10 R 10 @ @ 100 
® 35 
37 @ 100 
@ 8 @ 10 | s@ 10 @ 08 
@ 50 @ 75 6@ 80 Not sold. 
Not sold 17@ 38 31@ 40 2 50 
@ 30 @ 12 25 @ g 30 
Not sol t @ 75 Not sold, 175 @ 200 
Not sold 8 @ 150 @ 150 175 @200 
7H @ 20 8 @ 200 75@ 250 50 @ 350 
100@ 250 8&@ 200) 150@ 3 50 @350 
1600@ 1700!.1300 @ 15 % 22D 35 
@ 3 | @ 3 é 
3 @ 3 4 | {30° 23 @23 
@ 3 | @ 3 











F. W. DEVOE & CO., & C0. 


(Established 1872 
Fulton St., cor. William, i, York, 


Pure Ready - Mixed Paints 


We desire to call attention of con- 
sumers to the fact that we guarantee 
our ready-wixed paints to be made 
only of pure linseed oil and the most 
permanent pigments. ‘dhe y are not P 
* Chemical,” * kubber,” * P atent,” or 
“ Fire-proof.” We use no secret or 
pee nt method in manufacturing them 
xy which benzine and water are made 


































to serve the purpose of pure linseed-vil, ‘ 
Sample cards. containing fifty de- 
sirable shades sent on application. i 
FINE VARNISHES. 4 
Hard Oil-Finish & Wood-Stains. F- 
H 
Illustrated Catalogue of Engineers’ and Arch- 4 
itects’ Supplies, 250 pages, 700 Llus- y 
trations, on request, r 


White-Lead Colors in Oil and Japan. 


COFFIN, DEVOE & CO, | 


No. 176 Randolph St, F 
CHICACO. 








Heating Apparatus. 
BIS SELL & CO.., 





a TETISBURGH, Pi hu 


RAM 


Aye 





1 Bin ~ Artis dti¢ Grates. 
PEERLESS 

Shaking and Dumping Grates a Specialty. All shapes 

of Frames. Eleciro-Bronze, Brass and Black. Send 

Sor Catalogue and other mjormation, 


In writing, please mention this Paper. 


W. H. HARRISON & BRO,, 


Manufacturers. 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


GRATES 


AND FIREPLACES 
A SPECIALTY. 
Also. Furnaces and Ranges. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 1435 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia 














MANUFACTURER OF 


SLATE MANTELS, 


Heaters, Grates and Ranges. 


MATTHEW HALL, 
1927 & 1929 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GORTON’S 


Latest Improved 


HOUSE-HEATING 
Steam 
Generator, 


Wrought-Iron Tubular 4 
Sectional. 

Send for Catalogue and 
Price-list, giving full de- 
scription of latest Improved ’ 
Side-Feed Boilers. a 
THE GORTON BOILER MFG, CO., (Limited) 


110 Centre St., New York. 








j 
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Heating Apparatus. 





The GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO., 
MANUFACTUREKS OF 

The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves. 
The most economical in use. 
Over 100 different kinds. Suit- 
able for Families, Hotels, Kes- 
taurants and Public Institu- 
tions. Laundry, Hatters’ and 
Tailors’ Heaters. Hot-Plates, 
Warming-Closets for Pan- 
tries. Hot-Water Generators, 
, ete., ete. 


1012-1018 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia. 





4 W. 14th St., New York. 
76 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St.. Boston, Mass. 








St., New York City. 


pur enZolwiep9 perwajeniy 103 pues 


‘248 ‘Sjooyag ‘sduyjamg ayeauid ‘SBujping /QNg 10} Siajeay weajS 


“SST 1-991 Gg 





10 Barclay 





DUPLEX STEAM HEATER CoO., 








SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street. = Chicago, Ill. 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS OF. : 


og BRADLEY'S 
© psccatag ¥ 
Wg ho 






For Borers ano STEAM Pipes, 


Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 
The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 
Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper, 


132 Cedar Street, New York. 





EGISTERS MADE TO OR. EK 
FROM THE SPECIAL DES:(-NS 
OF ARCHITECTS. 
Manufacturers of Warm-Air Registers, Ven- 
tilators, Ornamental Screens, K tc. 


The Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., 


64 Union Street, 83 BeekMAN STREET, 
Boston, Mass. New York. 


SLATE MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 

Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order 

JOSEPH S. MILLER & BROTHER, 1210 Ridge Avenue 

Philatelphia, Pa. Successor to Wilson & Miller. 
Send for Illnstrated Price-List. 








ARCHITECTS 


You will soon be very busy writing Specifications that will include 
provision for heating. We invite your scratinous investigation of 


THE NOVELTY HOT-AIR FURNACE 

for that purpose, It has been in use thirteen years, set by all grades 
of workmen, giving much mure than general satisfaction. You are 
often forced by circumstances to locate the Heat and Flues against 
your judgment, Then a first-class an powerful Furnace is abso- 
lutely . ssential. The ‘' Novelty” is no ordinary candidate for your 
favor uider such cirenmstances, It exposes an immense radiating 
surface by its peculiar and excellent arrangement, enabling it to 
supply constantly a 


LARGE VOLUME OF PURE WARM AIR. 


This, of course, is the primary requisite, but the * Novelty ” is also 
constructed on the principles of science and broad common sense, 
endowing it with lasting power under the public’s test, that are of 

UNEQUALLED DURABILITY. 

The Common Sense has also provided every convenience for easy 
management and perfect control, so that servants run them success- 
fully, affording the owner much satisfaction and comfort by devel- 
oping in full their 

IMMENSE HEATING POWER. 

This is the se?son to see them in use, Note the results and make 
comparison. We will be glad to send you a Descriptive Pamphlet 
containing references. 


ABRAM COX STOVE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
144 North Second St., 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


25 Washington St., ‘ 


wiv 10H 


——— 
} 
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THE H. B. SMITH CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Union Steam and Water 


HEATING APPARATUS, 


Bor Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


Also Manufacturers of 
Reed's 2x Radiators, 


Mill’s Safety Sectional Boilers, 


Gold’s Indirect Pin Radiators, etc. 
Office and Warerooms, 137 Centre St., New York. 


Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 











THE FLORIDA 
House = Heating Boiler. 


(Catchpole’s Improved.) 


The cheapest and most economical Low-pressure 
Steam Boiler in use. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


The FLORIDA BOILER WORKS, Geneva, N. Y 


a Shy Ceipy 





YY CUARANTEED <4 
BY THE STAR FOUNDRY CHIMNEY CAP. . | 
MASON REGULATOR CO., 115 Liberty Street, New York. 














PIPH- COVERING. 


This covering is made entirely of Asbestos, and can not 
be affected injuriously by heat or dampness, nor can it 
be made a harbor for vermin. 


Asbestos Building-Felt, Fire-Proof Cements, etc. 
THE CHALMERS-SPENCE CO., 


419-421 E. 8th Street, NEW YORK, 





STEAM WARMING. 


BATES & JOHNSON, 


114 LEONARD STREET, - ~ - 
59 West Water Street, Syracuse. 


House Warming a Specialty. 


NEW YORK. 
310 Broadway, Albany. 


Estimates F'urnished on Application, 





~ BUILDING MATERIALS. New York, 


LUMBER. —# M. 
Boards: (Urdinary dimensions.) 
























Pine, 1st quality, clear......-.. ...++. 65 00 @ 75 00 50 00 @ 60 00 
OBR 6 vc ccacccvececcene --- | 5500 @ 6000 4200 @ 48 00 
© 3d quality .....cccccocccess eof 18 00 @ 2200 35 00 @ 40 00 
SPPUOS... ccccccccccccscccvccccccecs cove } @ 25 00 13 00 @ 15 00 
HOmMIOCK.....ccccccccccoccesscccccceses ;}ea.17@ 18 12 00 @ 13 00 | 
Yellow mine. .....cccceseseccccsccccees 20@ 40 2500 @ 40 00 
CYPTES® .ccccccccccccecccesccesce. coves | @ 32 00 @ 40 00 
Clapboa. ds: | 
PTO ones ccccesccecesecesvsccesesececces | @ 33 00 @ 55 00 
eee MaiKrenaeNes tn reeens } @ 23 00 @ 35 00 
framing Timber: 
PUNO 2. cc scccccccccccccccsceccccescccces } 
BREROS. «2 ccccccasccscccccvesccescscces |} 1350@ 1600} 1350@ 1600 
B@em.06K. occ cccces Sue eh deSede Kine deCeee |} 1200@ 1500 @ 
Yellow pine.......... cited satcuness | 1800 @ 25 00 23 00 a 30 00 
Laths: | : 
PINE . 0c ccccccccccccces ecccccccccccecees | @ 225@ 235 
Spruce......, PPTTTT TTI TTT TT | 200 @ 225 225@ 250 
shingles: eee ee 
Pine, shaved............- J 500@ 600 @ 
Pine, sawed... wae 400@ 560 @ 459 
Spruce, sawed. . ‘ - -- | 150@ 200 159@ 200 
Red wW00d .. 2... eee ee eee eee Wreeseeeee| 140@ 160 375@ 450 
Cedar, Spli6. ..osccesecess } } @ @ 
Gy Screen ccccs © ccacevtes @ 200@ 409 
Cypress. Split....7 224. “ ...cccoce 18 00 @ 20 00 550@ 600 
Tiscellaneeus : | - — — 
MOB... seseeeeeseees | 44 @ 54 | Piles 6c. P ft. 
Fence pickets, Spruce | 8.10@ 1000 
Cedar posts, 9 ft. (8q. posts.).. } @ | 25 @ 5 
Cheatnut * } @ | 2 @ 35 
finishing Woods: P M. (First Qual. | — — | — — 
PS ae POET OO TEr { Atln-dried.) @ 5500 38 00 @ 
CHOP... cc cccccccccccccsccccccccecccece 80 00 @12000 | 6006 @ 1000 
SRE weet Peet @5500| 3806@ 5000 
RUE... cccccodeccccccscccvsccccscs 4000 @ 6000} 6900@ 7000 
Mahogany, Baywood {Mexican]......- o| @180 00 | 150 90 @ 160 00 | 
. St. Domingo........ ....0- @250 00 | 12990 @ 350 04 | 
BAABIE, oc cccccccevcccccesscecese ere 45 00 @ 50 00 4500@ 6000) 
Oak, TPO ..ccccccccccscccccccccececce ses @ 70 00 @ 5000 
08 WRIGS, 2. ccccccccccce @7000}; 5000q@ 55% 
quartered .......++. @ 900} 6% @ 790 
Sycamore quartered } 8000 @ 6500 
PING, CLERE..0ccccccccccccscccccccccesecs 6500 @ 7000) 3°00@ 6500 
PONE, cnc ccnenctccscecccccecsee cee 60 00 @ 70 00 60 00 @ 7000 
Rosewood..,.......+. PF DB. cccrccvccccce @ 6 
WORE, BIRO. cccccccccs soccesccocess 125 00 @150 00 85 00 @ 120 00 
Whitewood ............- ose 45 00 @ £0 00 38 00 45 00 
Yellow pine......... PM. @ 4500} 4000@ 4500) 
Gumwood, best red....... 








10 00 @ 1800 | Pine, 8 @ 2100 


50 00 35 00 
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Boston. Chicago, Philadelphia, 


(Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 


5509 @ 60 09 
40 00 @ 50 50 
15 00 @ 30 00 

fm 35 00 

@ 1400 
20 00 @ 50 00 
40 00 @ 45 00 


2000 @ 35 00 
Not Sold. 

28 00 @ 3250 
20 00 @ 22 50 
12 50 @ 1350 
26 00 @ 28 00 


to ce 


( 
‘ 


Qe 
as 


30/7 $10 @ 28 
ogg 


4 @ 21 


20" 550@ 14 


13 00 @ 2000 


200 @ 1400 
7 @ 1265 
28 @ 36 


3500 @ 65000 
75 00 @ 12000 
4000@ 5000 


750@ 7500 
15 00 @ 250 00 
200 00 @ 300 00 

27 50 @ 5500 
3500 @ 4504 
40 50 @ 5u 00 
575° (@ 67 50 
6759 @. 67 50 

@ 6500 
7259@ 7500 


90 00 @ 200 00 
2500@ 4500 
3750@ 4500 
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Public and Private Buildings and Railroad Cars Perfectly 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 
URABLE, SIMPLE, and CHEAP. 


Office’ 203 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
Wholerale Agents for sieang and vieloit , Hor & Co., Nos. .2 and 27 Green St., siveny, 
Wholesale Agents for New York City and vicinity, Groner H. Moseman. 28 Cliff St., Ne 
Wholesale Agents for Philadelphia, Pa., and vicinity, Mee mat & Co., 525 Arch 8t., Ph’ 


Wholesale Agents for Caneda, t:U6HES & STEPHENSON, 745 St., Montreal, Can 


Wholerale Agents for Ogden, U:an, and vicinity, D. D. Jowgs, Main St.. Orden. Utah. 


GLOBE VENTILATORS & CHIMNEY CAPS, A 


STATIONARY, ORNAMENTAL, NOISELESS, STORM-PROOF, 
D 


Send for Price-List. Working Model sent on py ot sha cents, to pay postage. 
GLOBE VENTILATOR CO. 


N.Y 
w York City. 
ia. 


TNT 7 Wholesale Agents for Nebreska, Idaho, Montena, an yoming, Mi_tox Roogrs & Sox, Omaha, Neb. 
ALL Wholesale Agents for Milwaukee & viewer. Rouwp.e, Sraece & Co., 89 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
, T! AND Wholesale Agents for Boston. Mass.. and vicinity. Cnas. M. onoOwWICH, 613 Broadway, South Boston. 
PAT'D FES.29= Wholesale Agents for Chicago, Ill.. SaroxNT, GREENLEAF « bROOKS, 43 and 45 Franklin St. 
MAY 91 1876. Wholesale Agents for Louisvi.le, Ky., Gzoror L. Surrn, 147 : iret St., Loussville, Ky. 


Wholesale Agents for §t, Lou.e and vicinity, N. O. NgLsox & Co., Eyghth and 8t. Charles Sts. 


Ventilated. 


YY i ff 
Manufactured Wi al 


Wholesaie 5 for Rochester «na vicinity, E. H. Coox & Co., (Limited) 31 Mill St., Rochester, N. Y. 
8. 


h 
Wholesale Agents fer Minnesota, WIL80n & RoGeER: 
Wholesale Agents for Baltimore. M¢., Lrox, Conziin & Co., 27 and 29 Light >tree:, Baltimore, Md. 
Wholesale Agents for Detroit, Mich., and vicinity, Dry-Dock Sheet-Metal Wo «a, cor. Orieans and Franklin Sts., Detroit, Mich. 


East Third 8t., 8t.: aul, Minn. Wholesale Agents for Cincinnati and vicinity, H. McoCoLioum & Co., 262 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 





BEST ROOF 


In the World is the Montross Patent 


METAL SHINGLES 


Cheap, Durable, Handsome, Fireproof. 
Absolutely Water-tight. 

Proof against Storms, Snow and Ice. 
Can be put on by anybody. 
Adapted for all classes of Buildings. 
Send for Circulars and Price Lists, free. 


E'VAN NOORDEN & C0., BOSTON, MASS. 
PATENT STIFFENED FIRE-PROOF WIRE LATHING, 


NO FURRING! NO STRETCHERS! NO STAPLES! 
More easily applied and Cheaper, for the same stiffness, 
than any other Wire Lathing. 
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For Prices and particulars apply to 


New Jersey Wire Cloth Co., Trenton, N. J. 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


117 Liberty Street, 217 Lake Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ILL. 


14 Drumm Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





BICKELHOUPT’S 
METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 


NO INFRINGEMENT 
on any other. 


Are the Cheapest and Best. 
Manufactured by 


BICKELHOUPT BROTHERS, 


218 West 37th Street, N " 
Send for I) lnetrated Aa end oe ae 


DRAWING -OFFICH. 


Drawings rendered in line or color with 
reasonable despatch. 
ADDRESS THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 











CHAS. B. KLINE, 


Manufacturer of 


ARTISTIC SLATE 


MANTELS 


420 North 3d Street, 

PHIL‘ DELPHIA, PA, 

Builders’ Design Book on 
A] plication, 








— Shplights. 


METAL SKYLIGHTS. 











Warranted absolutely Storm, Weather, Fire 
and Condensation Proof, Free from 
Leakage from any source. 
Skylights and Glass furnished and put up 
by us in any part of the country. 
Ventilators and Chimney Caps or Smokey Chimneys. 


CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING AND SIDING. 
GARKY PATENT IRON ROOFING AND IRON 
SHINGLES, 

Galvanized Iron Cornices, Window Caps, Copper 
Gutters and Conductors, 

E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 

389 HARRISON AVE., - - BOSTON 





THE BROOKLYN 


METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS, 
Fi 





a i i _——— — “Ae: = 
JOHN SETON, 8 OMROOKLYN-N. YX. 


Gay Sendfor new illustrated catalogue and price-lis. 


Pardessus’ Exhaust Ventilating Sky-Lights 
=] CX 3s ¢ 
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DOM# EXHAUST VENTILATOR CAP. 


Natural Heat only re- 
lied upon, no foul Air, 
no Smoky Chimney 
» with these caps ing 
use. Cheap and mos 
effective. 


DOUBLE PASSAGE, QUICK 
FIRE REACH, AND PRAC- 
TICAL FIRE-ESCAPE. 
Absolute safety to occupants of lofty 
buildings, in rescuing Invalias, the 
feeble and timid, as well as the able, 

without harn.. 

No danger from smoke, flame, icé, 
freezing or exposure. 

A Descriptive Illustrated Pam- 
phlot of each of the above sent at 
request. 


S. J. Pardessus, Patentee 
to and 12 COLLEGE PLACE, 
Bet. Barclay & Park Place, 











211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK. 


[Vor. XIX.— No. 54), 
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Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator, 


Superior in every respect. No Batteries or Wires. 


Hotels, Apartment-Houses, Residences, Offices, Fac- 
tories, ete. fitted in any part of the Country. Complete 
Outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Pneumatic-Bells, 
etc., furnished. Send for New Catalogue. Estimates 
furnished. 

Ww. R. OSTRANDER & CO.,, 


21 and 23 Ann St., New York. 


THE BURROWES PATENT, SLIDING, 


Wire Window Screens, 


And Improved Screen Doors, 


Are in use in thousands of houses in all parts of the United States, particularly in larger cities and towns. 
The Window Screens may be used inside or outside, slide to upper or lower sash, are held in place by 
steel springs, and may be instantly removed by pressing to one side. 
emake twelve times as many screens as any other concern in the country, and the only screens 
caitsbte for a good house. Prices are very reasonable, we pay the freight. 
Send for Circular, Price-List and Pamphlet. Pamphlet contains testimonials from prominent archi- 
tects and citizens from nearly every state, and cuts of twenty modern dwellings. Free by mail. Address 


E. T. BURROWES & CO., = Portland, Maine. 














Composite Iron SETTEES AND 
Works Co, BB ary ny 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
OPERA-HOUSES, LODGEROOMS, 
HALLS, OFFICES, &c. 
Harwood Man’? g. Co., 
91 Summer St., Boston. 
Send for catalogue and state requirements. 


Steele Mackaye 
PATENT SAFETY 
OPERA CHAIR FOR 
* HALLs, & CHuRCH- -{ 
ES. No. 83 Reade . 
St. New York. 


piRRILL's GAS MACHINE 


Makes Standard, Uniform Cas, without Fire, Danger, Smoke 
or Smell, using plain Bat-wing Burners. 


The only Machine in the world that can reliably do it. 
Send for Circulars, and see whe endor s this statement. 


TIRRILL CAS MACHINE CoO., No. 39 Dey Street, New York. 


“OTTO” GAS ENGINE, ROYAL NOswer: 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 per cent less gas ‘ = 
than any other Gas Engine per brake-horsepower. (S Hotels 8) Chur ches, 


Over 2g,008 TWIN ENGINES 4 Factories, 
Colleges, 


Impulse every 






















Revolution. Privatas me 
The steadiest Gas En- phe ly Asylums, 
gine yet made. Residences, Af ALI 
ENGINES and PUMPS} = ND —_ 
COMBINED a USE 
For Hydraulic Elevators, Town Water Sup pply or Rail 55 amo x 
way service. Special Engines for Electric-Light work aa ALL DESIGNS, 9 rT; 
Unexcelled for running Elevators, Wood-Tools, or any Lrasolene, Urude ull, 


kind of Machinery. 
SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


33d one Walnut Sts., 214 } a moan St., 
adelphia. Chicago. 


PENN, GLOBE GAS LIGHT CO 


“sett MACHINE. 
THE COMBINATION GAS MACHINE CO, 


DETROIT, MICH., and WINDSOR, ONT., 











GAS MACHINES 


Lighting Churches, Hotels, Residences, Stores, 


Or any place wanting artificial light. 


The Oldest and Best Sadiine in use. Over 4,000 Machines in success: 
ful operation. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Street Lighting by Contract, AS MACHINE MIKE 
AND 
Lanterns [GAS MAGHINE smo MIXER 


L P ts mover of water from cellars, etc. 
amp “FOS . CLARENCE M. KEMP, 


Fayette & Frederick St., Baltimore. 


STILLMAN & NICOLL, 


DEALERS IN 


Supplied. | Gas FIXTURES, 
GLOBE GAS-LIGHT G0,, | sre reney Gots, rrerines, rates, Fenders, 


> Andirons, Tiling, Marble and Glass Mosaics, 
77 & 79 Union St., Boston. | ;9g and 200 Tremont Street Boston. 














Makes an absolute smokeless gas, brilliant and steady, 
using plain non-adjustable burners, no smell, reliable 








andsafe. Also Climax Cellar- Drainer automatic re- 


a SEATING, 


For Schools, Churches, 
Halls, and Opera-Houses 


Send for Catalogue 
showing 20 Best Styles 
manufactured by 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Successors to 
BAKER, PRATT & CO. 



































195 Wabash Av., Chicago. 19 Bond St., N. ¥. 
27 Franklin St,, Boston. 815 Arch St., Phila 





PHILLIPS’ 
Patent Venetian 


INSIDE 


WINDOW BLIND. 


Best Inside Blind 
in the world. 

Made in various 
woods, or to har- 
monize with the in 
terior finish. 

Elegant and Eco- 
nomical, taking 
the place of both 
curtains & blinds. 


Send for Catalogue. 


The Phillips Blind Co. 
Manufacturers. 
Wilmantic, Conn. 


»puTOMATIC 1 ¢ FIXTURE 








N FOROLD or 
Buno sw’! NEW BLINDS 
maxinG BLINDS 


OR GS 
AWNIN® S| 


FO NORTH &C? 


ANUFACTURERS 








nies 
- BOSTON. 
s + 
Acme Window-Blind. 
See Illustrated advertisement in Monthly Nos., or 


send for descriptive circular to Morstatt & Klatz). 
Patentees and sole M’f’rs, 227 & 229 W. 29th St. N. Y. 





METALLIC FRAME 


WIRE WINDOW-SCREENS 


Send for circular and references. 


Over 15,000 in Use. 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO., 


Brookline, Mass. 


WOOD-MOSAIC CO, 


Successors to W. C. Runyon & Co., 


END-WOOD FLOORS, 


Salesroom: | Works : 
321 Fifth Ave.,/318 Scio Street, 
New York. (Rochester,N.Y. 













Catalogue Free. 





WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., 
Chicago, Boston, New York. 


Electric Call-Bells and Annunciators, 


glar-Alarms, Electro-Mercarial Fire-Alarms. 
Electric Gas-lighting Apparatus. 
Telegraph Instruments and Supplies. 


IMPERIAL 


GA MACHINE, 


DENNY BROS. & CO., 
34 Park Place, New York. 
In use throughout the world. Send for descriptive 
pamphlet. 











THE UNIVERSAL SHUTTER-WORKER AND BURGLAR-PROOF LOCK. 


See Lllustrated Advertisement in Monthly Numbers, or address, 


DUDLEY SHUTTER-WORKER CO... = = = = 


5 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


For Hotels, Residences, Uffices, etc. Electric Bur- 
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SAMUEL FARQUHAR. ESTABLISHED 1836. DAVID W. FARQUHAR. 


JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS. 
Slate, Copper, Tin, and Gravel Roofing. 


Nos. 20 and 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 


Order Box at Master Builders Association, | Special attention given to Repairs 
164 Devonshire Street. of all kinds. 


Inventors and owners of Farquhar’s Patent Slate Fastene:s, for securing slates to iron 
roofs, acknowledged to be the strongest method in use, and Las been applied to many of 
the best constructed and largest buildings, in this country. 


Contracts made for Work wherever desired. 





SLO oksS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, Warehouses, Stables, 
Cellars, ete. 


LV OOf'S, 
Sidewalks and Carriage-Ways 


Laid with 
Val de Travers Rock Asphalte, 
DURABLE, FIKE-PROOF & IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed apply to 
THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE CO., L’t’d 
No. 54 Astor House, New York, 
HENRY R. BRADBURY, Manager. 





THE JACKSON 


COMBINED GRATE & FURNACE. 





HEAT-SAVING & VENTILATING GRATE. Bs 


HEATING ON ONE OR TWO FLOORS. 


Greatest variety of rich and chaste designs in plain or oxidized Iron, Steel, 
Nickle-Plate, Electro-Bronze, Solid Brass, or Bronze. Largest rooms in cold- 
est climates thoroughly heated. Out-door air warmed by the heat wasted in 
ordinary grates, and introduced, producing perfect ventilation and equable 
temperature, without drafts. In use everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 
Office 77 Beekman St. New York City, N. Y- 










Water for the upper floors of City and Country Residences. 
Water for Lawns and Gardens, 


The Improved {ERICSSON’S 


New Hot - Air 
RIDER ‘Pumping 


Pumping Engine, | ENGINE. 


Both of these Engines are Manufactured by 


DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 


B) Foot of West 13th St., N. Y. City 


Down-Town Office, 16 Cortlandt Street. 


THE IMPROVED “SAMSON” 


Rider Hot-Air Pumping Engine. 
For ( c Re: i i 
y te a. Dares Gani? Wr ~s Solid Braided 
















or Gas. H 
3,000 in us. Window Sash-Cord, 
New and Improved designs. Manufactured by 
INTERCHANGEABLE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


> RIDER ENGINE C0., 


Agencies: 


164 High St., Boston. 


The Metropolitan Plate-Glass Company 








New York, 
Sayer & Co., 37 Dey St. OF NEW YORE 
" Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cash Capital in Government Bends, $100,000. 


Daniel Kelly, 51 No. 7th St. Kay Bros. & Co, 
St. Louis, L. M. Rumsey Mfg. Co. 

Chi., Combination Gas Mch. Co., 239 5th Ave. 
Detroit, Combination Gas Mch. Co., Wight St. 


JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES. 


Radiator, Gate, Globe, Angle, Check and Safety. 
MANUFACTURED OF BEST STEAM METAL. 
The Jenkins Discs used in these Valves are manufactured under our 1880 patent and will 


With a Surplus of $116,510.33. 
Principal Office, 66 Liberty Street, near 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 








_3tand any and all pressures of steam, oils or ac ids. . 
To avoid imposition, see that Valves are stamped JENKINS BROS.” 
JENKINS BROTHERS, 


71 John St., New York. Send for Price-List *‘ A.” 
12 Sonth Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOWARD FLEMING, 


23 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Importer and Sole Agent for the best 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


ENAMEL BRICKS, FIRE-BRICKS. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES. 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 67 Greene Street. CHICAGO. 
12 West Street. 68, 70, 72 Wooster Street. 250-252 Wabash Ave. 


INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA, - - of Philadelphia. 





79 Kilby St., Boston. 





STETTINER GERM 
LAGER DORFER. “GERMAN 


GIBBS 
ENGLISH 


ROMAN CEMENTS 
KEENE’S CEMENTS 
K. B. & S. CEMENT. 








kk kas ngs Aan ickd ied aan eh ee oeanenel 83,000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Imsuramos. ......... cccscccccccccccce 00 coccccccccsscessecses 2,156,781.63 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and other Liabilities..................++- 473,492.82 
Surplus over all Liabilities ........0.-c0.0 sccccccccccccccccccccescsccccccecs 3,250,778.61 


Furniture ! ! 


KEELER & CO. 


81 to 91 Washington Street, 


Cor. Elm, 


BOSTON. 


WOOD MANTELS 


And Ordered Work 
A SPECIALTY. 


Estimates given on Architects’ Designs. 
Established 1817. 


John H. Pray Sons & Co. 


Importers, Jobbers, Retailers. 


Carpeling.s, Matting.s, Ol) Cloth, 


Oriental Rugs and Carpets. 
558 & 560 Washineton St., Boston. 











American Fie Insurance Co., Phila. 





Oe GOR Ti sce dccecccccceccces 400.000.00 

rve and Liabilities. .......... 1,070,610.92 
PIE n 000 s0eccceneoube-* - cccescecece _ 447, $21.13 
Total Assets Jan. 1, 1886. .... ... "7,918,432.05 








J Bd Met 


41 Centre Street, N.Y. 
Au IRON ron BUILDING. 
Seno ror ESTIMATES, 
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SuMMARY : — 
The Labor Troubles. — Trades-Union Slaves. — The Kansas 
City Exchange Competition.—A Competition which tests the 
Assertions of the Profession.— Those who will complete Mr. 
Richardson’s Buildings.— Competition for the Front of Milan 
Cathedral. — Little Mishaps at the new London Law Courts. 

— Growth of the Interest of the French in Education.—De- 


ecription of a mew Lycée. . . . . - 1. 2. 2 «© © © © o BIT 
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Tue ILLUSTRATIONS : — 
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) HE labor troubles which eaahed is talking about just 
ee now have a certain interest for arc hitects, who seem likely 

for the present to be the greatest sufferers by the uncer- 
tainty which prevails in the building trades. To those who can 
view with philosophy the abandonment of the building projects 
upon which their income for the summer was to depend, there 
is a certain pleasure in reflecting upon the singular circum- 
stances of the movement, and in speculating upon the results 
of the curious tendencies of mind which are shown to prevail 
among the people of the country. According to the New 
York Commercial Advertiser, as quoted in the Scientific Amer- 
ican, Mr. William Strange, a silk manufacturer of Paterson, 
New Jersey, who employs twelve hundred persons in his mills, 
was honored a week or so ago by a call in his office from an 
operative belonging to a cigar factory. The cigar-maker pre- 
sented to Mr. Strange an order seriously affecting the work in 
his dyeing shop, and demanded that he should sign it. He 
declined, and the cigar-maker walked out. As he passed the 
dyeing shop he snapped his fingers, and in an instant all the 
men in the shop dropped their woik and filed out of the build- 
ing. Mr. Strange went to see what the matter was, and 
learned from the men that they had no grievance, were satis- 
fied with their work and their pay, and were indignant at being 
signalled to drop both, but, as they said, under the rules of their 
organization they had no choice but to obey the cigar-maker’s 
snapping fingers. 


ANY stories similar to this show that a great deal of the 
trouble which the labor organizations are giving to those 

who belong to them, as well as to other people, has a 
moral and cause. As a rule, the men now on strike have noth- 
ing to complain of, and little to gain even by the success of 
their efforts. Unlike the factory operatives who took their turn 
at striking some time ago, they are already well paid, and con- 
stantly employed, with a prospect of still better pay in the fu- 
ture if they would be contented to leave the rest of the world 
at peace, but the craving for a yoke of some kind, with which 
foreign immigrants have infected the once free Americans, has 
become so strong as to lead even men born and brought up on 
Northern soil to run to thrust their heads into any halter that 
a loquacious liar may choose to hold out to them. To judge 
from the facts, three-fourths of the people of the large cities in 
this country hanker for a master. To give up thinking for 
themselves, to obey passively and implicitly, to eat, drink and 
sleep at some rascal’s signal, is to them the ideal of happiness 
and virtue. It would be hard to say that there is not some- 
thing admirable in this sentiment. The annals of labor strug- 
gles ‘show that to the slavishness of obedience to foolish leaders 
thousands of workmen join a devotion and loyalty to their com- 





rades which is worthy of the highest praise, and if it were not 
for the danger that this loyalty may be utilized before long with 
disastrous effect by some ambitious revolutionist, there would 
be considerable satisfaction in observing the growth of the spirit 
of fraternity here. 


E think it only fair to recognize the apparent desire to 
conduct an unexceptionable architectural competition, 
which is shown in the circular of invitation of the Kan- 

sas City Chamber of Commerce Association by calling to it the 
particular attention of our readers. As every one knows who 
has done us the honor to look over the editorial remarks which 
we have occasion from time to time to make on the subject of 
competitions, we regard such contests in general with a feeling 
which is composed in about equal parts of appreciation of the 
good which competitions, well carried out, are capable of ac- 
complishing — both by the practice which they afford the 
younger men in composition on a larger scale, and the oppor- 
tunity which they offer the competitors for comparing their 
own work with that of others — and of loathing and contempt 
for those swindling schemes in which, under the pretence of 
competition, young men are robbed of their time and money 
for the benefit of sharpers and fools. If it were always possible 
to distinguish from the outward aspects, one of these sorts of 
competitions from the other, we should long ago have begun 
the practice of illustrating by examples the difference between 
them, but neither we nor any one else, as it seems, can tell pos- 
itively from acircular of invitation whether those who accept it 
will be treated as artists seeking a fair chance to show their pow- 
ers, or as helpless gudgeons, who ought to expect nothing better 
han to be disembowelled when once they have swallowed the 
bait, and many of the better class of architects have, therefore, 
for years refused to take part in any competition whatever. 


HETHER this is the wisest course for them we will not 
undertake to say; but a new class of architects is now 
growing up in this comatey, composed of men who long 

for the tray of friendly rivalry, who feel that they learn more 
even by defeat than by victory, and hold the mere selfish ad- 
vantage of winning very lightly, i in comparison with the invig- 
orating and stimulating exercise in their noble art which the 
contest itself affords to all who take part in it honorably. 
Such men ought to have opportunities for trying their strength 
beyond those which their sketch-club contests afford, and it is 
as unfortunate for the public aa it is for them that they should 
so rarely find it prudent to enter a real competition. They 
would do so more frequently, we know, if they could be sure of 
fair treatment, and we are disposed to think that the time has 
arrived for taking the matter into their own hands, and secur- 
ing such treatment, and with it the opportunity that they need, 
and which in all other countries is accorded to them. There 
are two ways in which the reform must be accomplished. In 
the first place, the whole body of architects who interest them- 
selves in the subject should combine to promote fairness in the 
methods of carrying on competitions, and to punish conspicu- 
ously those, either in or out of the profession, who are guilty 
of any violation of promises, or other underhanded or dishon- 
orable dealings in regard to any part of them; and in the sec- 
ond place, those who do offer ac ceptable terms, and keep to 
them, should be rewarded and encouraged by a conscientious 
effort on the part of the profession to give them what they 
wish in return. Neither of these steps is sufficient without the 
other, and if both are taken with decision the effect is sure. 
The Western Association of Architects has led the way by 
adopting rules in regard to the conduct of competitions which 
are perhaps unexceptionable, but before the members of that 
Association can make their rules prevail throughout the com- 
munity, they must show that a competition carried out accord- 
ing to them produces better results than one devised in mean- 
ness and fraud. If, for instance, terms of competition so 
thoroughly conformed to the principles accepted by the profes- 
sion as those of the Kansas City Association attract no more 
and no better designs than an invitation like that of the Den- 
ver Capitol Commissioners, it will not be strange if the Kansas 
City managers find no imitators, whatever the profession may 
say ; but if the Kansas City invitation secures a design as noble 
as that of Mr. Richardson for the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce, the profession will not need to do much urging to induce 
the authors of future invitations to follow the Kansas and 
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Cincinnati model. For this reason we hope that the circular of 
the Kansas City Association will meet with a full response. If 
there are any architects hesitating whether to enter the lists, 
we should advise them, so far as we can judge of the commit- 
tee’s intentions by its circular, to do so. If the competition is 
carried out with the fairness that seems to be intended, we are 
sure that all the competitors will be glad to have taken part in 
it, «7. £ they do their best, will feel that the strength that 
they have thereby gained is well worth to them all it cost, 
while the effort will itself help to bring them an additional 
compensation in the effect which it will have in promoting con- 
tests of a similar character. 





E learn that the late Mr. Richardson, before his death, 
\ had a paper drawn up in which he signified his wish 

that his business should be continued by Messrs. G. 
F. Shepley, C. Rutan, and C. A. Coolidge, who have long been 
his principal assistants. Mr. Rutan, who has been with Mr. 
Richardson about fifteen years, has, during the greater part of 
that period, acted as manager of the business affairs of the 
office, while Messrs. Shepley and Coolidge have been the most 
trusted draughtsmen, and Mr. Shepley in particular, who is 
engaged to be married to Mr. Richardson’s daughter, has long 
enjoyed the most intimate relations with his chief. These gen- 
t:emen are perfectly familiar with all the details of the work 
now in hand, and there can be no question of their ability to 
carry it opt in accordance with Mr. Richardson’s intention. 





) HE Directors of the Cathedral of Milan have given notice 
* of a competition of architects, open to all the world, for 
designs for a new front to the Cathedral. As every one 
knows, the effect of the great Gothic building is now marred 
by a Renaissance facade, and a citizen of Milan, Signor Aris- 
tide de Togni, having bequeathed to the city a large sum of 
money, to be applied to the reconstruction of the facade i in a 
style corresponding with that of the rest of the building, it has 
at last been decided to undertake the work. No limit is set 
upon the cost of the alteration, architects being free to adopt 
whatever disposition may be, in their judgment, best adapted 
to suit the historical and artistic renown of the Cathedral, pro- 
vided only that the design conforms to the style and material 
of the remainder of the structure, and to the spacing of its 
nave and aisles, and that the new front is not brought out so 
far into the Piazza as to interfere with traffic. The designs 
must be sent, under motto, to the Directors of the Cathedral, 
before April 15, 1887, and will be judged by a jury consisting 
of one Director of the Cathedral, who will preside over its 
deliberations, a member of the clergy, four architects — one 
French, one German, one English, and one Italian — to be 
chosen by the Academia delle Belle Arti of Milan; a painter, 
a sculptor, and an architect, chosen by the Municipality of 
Milan ; a Fellow of the Royal Lombardy Institution of Science 
and Literature; an architect chosen by the Commission for the 
Conservation of Monuments in the Province of Milan; and 
two architects, one painter and one sculptor, to be chosen by 
the votes of the competitors. After a public exhibition of the 
competing designs, the jury will select from ten to fifteen, the 
authors of which will be invited to enter into a second competi- 
tion. In the second competition a prize of ten’ thousand dol- 
lars will be given to the author of the design considered 
worthy of execution, on condition of his preparing a model 
and detail drawings; and three other prizes of one thousand, 
six hundred, and four hundred dollars, will be awarded accord- 
ing to merit. Further particulars may be obtained from the 
official circular of instructions, published by U. Hoepli, book- 
seller, Milan. 





buildings have shown themselves in the London Law 

Courts, and have called forth renewed criticisms of that 
noble but unfortunate piece of architecture. Not long ago the 
ventilating-apparatus of the Queen’s Bench Court was seized 
with some unexplained malady, which showed itself in the dis- 
charge from the registers of an immense quantity of black 
flakes, which rained down so copiously over desks, books and 
papers, that the business of the court was suspended until the 
shower had subsided and the desks and papers were dusted off. 
About the same time, a sitting of the Vice-Chancellor’s Court 
was suddenly interrupted by the dropping of some incandes- 
cent-light bulbs upon the heads of the lawyers below. The 
proceedings were stopped, and the engineer was summoned, 
when it was discovered that the bulbs had been attached with 


NES E of the troubles incident to the occupation of new 





screws of too small size. The remaining lights were exam- 
ined, and several other loose bulbs were removed, in time to 
prevent them from disturbing the court. The bulb of an incan- 
descent light is not usually very hot, and its impact on one’s 
head would not be attended with the danger incident to the 
fall of the melted copper which has sometimes been known to 
run from arc-lights, but it must be startling, at best, and we 
can quite sympathize with the learned barristers who think it 
possible to have too much of modern science about them. 





HERE is something very interesting in the enthusiasm 
with which the French are at present applying themselves 
to the education of their children. Not only in manual 

and technical training, but in artistic and intellectual develop- 
ment, they seem to have determined that their children shal! 
be superior to themselves, and the Government and people work 
together to build new schools, and to fill them with pupils. At 
the moment, the work in hand seems to be best promoted by 
the construction of schools accommodating a large number of 
children, and these great establishments follow each other in 
rapid succession. One of them, the Lycée Janson de Sailly, 
has been finished a little more than a year, and the technical 
journals are still occupied with descriptions of it, yet it already 
contains nine hundred and fifty pupils, leaving only fifty vacant 
desks. Three others in Paris, even more recently completed, 
are full almost to overflowing, and the Government bas lately 
undertaken the establishment of a number of great suburban 
schools, both to accommodate the population of the outlying 
villages, and to relieve the city schools, by taking from them 
the children whose parents prefer to pay the expense of send- 
ing them every morning a little way into the country, for the 
sake of the fresh air about the suburban schools. The last of 
these, the Lycée Lakarel, has just been opened at Sceaux, a 
pretty village twenty minutes’ ride to the northward from 
Paris. Like the others, it is designed on a great scale, the 
total cost of the building, without the land, having been more 
than a million and a half of dollars. 


FCCORDING to Le Génie Civil, which gives plans and 
A elevations of the buildings, the arrangement, which is due 

to M. de Baudot, a friend and disciple of Viollet-le-Duc, 
and now Government architect, seems to be remarkably simple 
and sensible. Some idea of the size of the establishment may 
be obtained by reflecting that the outside walls of the main build- 
ing alone, if brought into a straight line, would occupy a length 
of about a mile and a quarter, while the shortest route from 
the chapel at one end of the building to the infirmary at the 
other is two thousand feet long, a covered corridor extending 
the whole distance. The main portion of the structure consists 
of a long, narrow building, containing, on the ground floor, 
class and study rooms. From this project five wings, two of 
which contain additional study and class rooms, while the mid- 
dle one contains the entrance, vestibule and reception-rooms, 
and the remaining ones the refectories and kitchens. Between 
these wings are four playgrounds, separated by the masses of 
the building and shut in by walls. One of these, after the 
usual French method, is appropriated to the larger children, 
the next to the moyens, or middle-sized ones, the third to the 
small ones, and the last to the minimes, or babies. Each play- 
ground has its préau couvert, or shed for games in rainy 
weather, to which is added a gymnasium for the older boys. 
In front of the building is a large lawn for military exercises. 
In the second and third stories, over class-rooms, are dormi- 
tories for about six hundred boarding pupils, besides class- 
rooms and library, and the space over the reception-rooms is 
occupied by the apartments of the steward and manager. A 
little infirmary, with beds for twenty sick children, terminates 
one end of the block, and a pretty chapel, in a style quite char- 
acteristic of the architect, occupies the other. The details of 
the interior work are such as to allow of thorough cleanliness. 
The refectories, in particular, are paved with tiles, and are 
wainscoted more than three feet high with rough plate-glass. 
The glass is in plates, six feet by three, and half an inch thick, 
and is painted on the side next the wall. The lower edge of 
the plates rests in an angle-iron secured to the wall, and the 
upper edge is held by a strip of iron bolted to the wall, so that 
any plate may be removed if desired. Above the glass is a 
belt of enamelled brick, and the wall above is painted in oil. 
The whole room can thus be washed with a hose, without 
injury to any part of it, and even the tables are of white 
marble, while the benches are of oak. 
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BANDELIER’S MEXICO. 

R. BANDELIER appropriately terms 

his valuable volume recording his ob- 

servations in our neighboring repub- 
lic, “an archeological into 
Mexico.” ‘The time which he spent there 
would hardly admit of exhaustive research in 
any one field, but he looked over the land very 
thoroughly wherever he went, and did some 
excellent investigation. With his customary 
methodicalness and nice attention to detail, 
he gives the lay of the land very closely, so 
that his reconnoissance will prove invaluable 
to any one proposing to enter upon the rich 
field which Mexico offers for archeological 
and ethnological explorations. There is but 
one bit of carelessness to be noted, and that 
is an error so obvious that no one would think of accusing the author 
of anything more than an oversight in examining his proofs: On 
the first page, the Sierra Madre Occidental is spoken of as entering 
the State of Tamaulipas almost due east of Tampico. As Tampico 
is a port on the Gulf, of course the opposite point of the compass is 
intended. Few men are better equipped with well-stored and arranged 
historical material for Mexican work than Mr. Bandelier, and it is a 
matter of regret that circumstances have not allowed him to settle 
down in some one spot and pursue thoroughly some one line of work 
according to the true modern ethnological method, as carried out by Mr. 
Cushing at Zufi, and by himself later on among the pueblos of the 
Rio Grande. ‘There are immense opportunities in Mexico for labors 
of this kind, and much light would undoubtedly be thrown on many 
points about which science is now totally in the dark, or has reached 
no farther than the twilight of conjecture may enable it. Probably 
no one is more conscious of this than Mr. Bandelier himself; there- 
fore we do not propose to follow the too common method of criticis- 
ing his work for what it is not and does not pretend to be. 

Part I of his book, “From Tampico to the City of Mexico,” is 
based mainly on superficial observations made on the regular tour to 
the capital by steamer from New Orleans to Vera Cruz, and thence 
by railway. Here Mr. Bandelier’s historical studies come into play, 
however, and he succeeds in giving a good picture of the present 
ethnic distribution as compared with the conditions and relations of 
the various lingual divisions of the aborigines at the time of the 
Conquest. He shows the striking changes that must have taken 
place in the ethnography of the region south and southwest of ‘Tux- 
pam since the Conquest ; for instance, the large pueblo of Papantla 
is now exclusively ‘otonaco in language, while about 1571 or 1572 
the Nahuatl tongue was spoken there. Mr. Bandelier was unfortu- 
nately compelled to abandon his project of visiting the various 
remarkable ruins in the neighborhood of Pepantla, on account of a 
severe attack of illness, but from the few descriptions and pictures 
of them which he had seen they seemed to reveal a style of architec- 
ture perhaps more closely allied to Yucatan, Tehuantepec and Cuer- 
navaca, than to that of Mitla and the Central Valley. 

Mr. Bandelier notes a certain structural peculiarity of native 
habitations in the houses on the coast, where each family has often 
two and three houses; and, in case there is but one, it is so subdi- 
vided as to correspond to the three buildings. This three-fold divi- 
sion Mr. Bandelier afterwards found prevailing generally in Mexico. 
The dweller on the plains of the table-land concentrated his rooms 
in one building, while in the Sierra the mountaineer, like his brother 
of the coast, made of each room a distinct building. These three 
classes are distinct, not only in their uses, but very often in the mate- 
rial out of which they are made. When in separate structures, they 
sometimes stand all in one enclosure; but they are also often scat- 
tered, so that two stand on one lot, and the other on another. The 
sala (leop untcintli, little place ot God), contains the family altar and 
pictures of the Virgin and Saints. It is seldom inhabited, being the 
spare-room, the gala-room, the place of reception, of family worship, 
of festivals. The kitchen (cocina or tezcalli, house of the one who 
grinds on the metate, or hand-mill), contains the hearth and appara- 
tus for cooking. Unless a stranger is present, meals are taken 
there. The family sometimes sleeps there, but frequently in the 
storehonse, which is the third of the group, called in Spanish troje, 
and in Nahuatl, cencal/i, house of ripe corn. 

In speaking of Tlaxcala, the State which played such an important 
part at the time of the Conquest, Mr. Bandelier protests against the 
misconception of aboriginal institutions by which it has been “ palmed 
off asa kind of Mexican Switzerland, as a free republic in the midst 
of despotically ruled communities:” he states that there was not 
the slightest fundamental difference between the social organization 

g 

and mode of government of the Tlaxcaltecos and of the Mexican 
tribe, and he pronounces it an utter mistake to look for a parallel of 
the wars between them and the valley tribes, to the campaigns of 
Xerxes against the Greeks, or to those of Charles of Burgundy 
against the Swiss. “In order to understand them, a study of the 
Conquests, cr rather devastations, by the Iroquois in the seventeenth 
century, will furnish the best material.” 

Part II is devoted to archzological notes about the City of Mexico. 
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1 Report of an Archeological Tour in Mezico in 1881, By A. F. Bandelier. 
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The so-called calendar stone Mr. Bandelier agrees with Don Alfredo 
Chavero and Dr. Valentini in calling “ The Stone of the Sun.” the 
latter gentleman having established its history and name. Mr. Ban- 
delier devotes considerable attention to several of the principal anti- 
quities in the National Museum. 

Part IL1 describes the author’s investigations about the site of the 
former pueblo of Cholula and its vicinity, which he selected as a 
field upon the advice of M. Désiré Charnay, who was in Mexico at 
the time. Cholula is on the opposite side of the great volcanoes from 
the City of Mexico and very near their bases. In describing the region, 
and mentioning the spot in the higher timbered regions where the con- 
querors enjoyed that first glorious view of the valley and the lakes 
which Prescott described so graphically, Mr. Bandelier takes good 
opportunity to say: “His picture of it, however inimitable, barely 
does justice to the extent and beauty of the scenery, so far as nature 
is concerned. But he might have omitted the lament over the subse- 
quent changes. Those changes, even as regards the picturesque 
alone, have certainly been improvements. Even admitting that the 
population may have decreased since the Conquest, the change from 
prinitive horticulture to intelligent agriculture, and the introduction 
of new plants, as well as the change in architecture, have increased 
instead of lessening the beauty of the scene. The City of Mexico, 
with its domes and spires glistening in the noonday sun, is certainly 
a finer sight than was the old pueblo, resting on the dull waters of 
the lagoon like an adobe patch surmounted by the clumsy mounds of 
worship.” ‘This is well said. It is time justice was done the Spa - 
iards, who have been accused of turning the country into a barren 
waste, and the impression prevails that Mexico is to-day a treeless 
land through their work, whereas, in truth, the natural conditions 
make the tree-growth of the table-land scanty below a certain alti- 
tude. ‘The lofty mountains about the valley are still dense ly covered 
with pine forests. The “ Spanish hatred of a tree” is probably a 
myth. The Spaniards certainly did much, as the records show, to 
improve Mexico in this respect, by the introduction of new species. 

Mr. Bandelier gathered much valuable information in Cholula, and 
made careful measurement of the great mound, or so-called pyramid, 
of which Mr. Jackson, the Denver photographer, has given us the 
most beautiful and artistic view extant. (See gelatine-print repro- 
duction in Imperial edition.) 

Mr. Bandelier made some interesting studies of native domestic 
architecture during a several days’ stay in the pueblo of Cualitlant- 
zinco, whither he went to copy certain aboriginal paintings there 
preserved, but was received with distrust by the inhabitants, and was 
not allowed to see the pictures, which they carefully concealed from 
him. Had he known at that time, as he probably knows now, the 
dread of sorcery universally prevailing among Indians, he would 
doubtless not have been so severe on them for their “stupidity and 
treachery,” for from their own standpoint they were taking wise pre- 
cautions. Such obstacles can only be overcome by living long and 
intimately with a people, and thus securing their confidence. 

The fourth and last part of the book describes an excursion to the 
noble ruins of Mitla, in the State of Oaxaca. M. Charnay had 
been investigating Teotihuacan and Tula diligently, and the same 
sense of honor which kept Mr. Bandelier away from Zuii, until he 
found an opportunity to visit it while Mr. Cushing was there, 
although near by in New Mexico during his absence, caused him to 
avoid a visit to those interesting spots and turn to Mitla, though far 
distant in the south. ‘There, and in several other parts of Oaxaca, 
he did some admirable work in his characteristically exact way. 
Much of this is of particular interest architecturally, and the he lio 
type reproductions of photographs of these Mitlaruins, and of other 
features described in his account of previous investigations, give a 
cood idea of their character. There are, besides, numerous illustra- 
tions reproduced from the author’s drawings of details of construc- 
tion, plans, ete. 

It strikes us that Mr. Bandelier may be in error in looking too 
closely for evidences of the communal theory to which lie is devoted: 
in seeking a savage origin for everything, he may be led somewhat to 
depreciate the real achievements of the various sedentary races which 
inhabited this continent. ‘These had attainments which it seems 
hardly possible could have developed themselves from a condition as 
low as that of the ordinary North American savage. In view of the 
great antiquity of man, and the probability of great geological 
changes in comparatively recent, though prehistoric periods, it is not 
unlikely that many of the customs and attributes of American races 
are inheritances from a time when continental outlines were very dif- 
ferent from the present ones, and certain Asiatjc and American 
races were one people. 

Mexico, as we have said, offers an immense field for ethnological 
studies, such as Mr. Cushing has given the best example of in his 
work at Zuni. Even in places like the Indian villages around the 
city of Mexico, where Nahuatl is the common tongue, great results 
might be thus obtained, and in no other way, for it must be borne in 
mind that wherever the native tongue has been retained, the old cus- 
toms, traditions and histories have been secretly retained also. The 
Spanish civilization has overlaid and buried this, and not destroyed 
or absorbed it, just as a later geological formation overlays an older, 
with the story of its period recorded on its rocky pages. To pursue 
a course of study in Mexico under such conditions would in some re- 
spects be an easier task, and in others more diflicult than that of Mr. 
Cushing at Zuii. The physical hardships would not be so great, but, 


owing to the intermingling of Spanish civilization and the influence 
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of the Church, the purpose would have to be more completely con- 
cealed and the work carried on by one probably living ostensibly on 
the ground for quite another object. His real work would, in other 
words, have to be quite esoteric in its method, and to gain the conli- 
dence of the natives under such circumstances would be quite a deli- 
cate task. Could one, however, once gain access to a wild people 
like the mountain Mayas of Yucatan, Mr. Cushing’s lines might be 
closely followed, and what treasures might not be revealed from inti- 
macy with a people who doubtless know the history of ruins like 
Palenque and Uxmal as accurately as the Zufis know that of the 
numerous ruins left by their progenitors over New Mexico and Ari- 
zona ! SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


CONCRETE.! — II. 


ITHERTO I have spoken of concrete as 
=j used for foundations only, but there are 
many other purposes for which this mate- 
rial can be employed. I suppose it is not much 
more than twenty years ago that building mate- 
rials and labor, being at a very high price and 
by no means of very high quality, the idea began 
to gain ground that concrete might be used for 
the walls of buildings. I have already alluded 
to the fact that the Romans used it for these 
purposes, and that, too, although they only had 
lime, whereas we have Portland cement. But 
the mixing of the pozzolana, which I have pre- 
viously mentioned, with the lime, gave it many 
of the characteristics of a cement. 

The Italian architect Palladio, writing three 
hundred years ago, gives a very good account 
of the Roman method of wall construction. He 
says: “ The ancients used to make walls called 
reimpiuta, i. é., filled up with rugged stones, 





JS ite covarett Dormer 
Harvre: France - 
which is also called coffer-work, taking plants and planting them edge- 
wise in two rows, distant from one another the thickness of the walls 
and filling the space between them with cement, stones of all sorts, 


earth and mortar mingled together, and so on from course to course. 
This method of using concrete for walls is called monolithic, the con- 
crete being simply poured, in a semi-fluid state, into the position re- 
quired, to which it isconfined by boards, and it sets in that position, so 
that the whole of the wall is one compact homogeneous mass. Another 
method is to form slabs of concrete by casting it in moulds and allow- 
ing it to set there, and the slabs are then taken out of the moulds and 
carried to the place required and used in the ordinary way, just like 
bricks or stone. The former system, if only ordinary care be taken, 
makes undoubtedly the strongest work, as there are no joints, either 
vertical or horizontal, and, moreover, no skilled labor is required in this 
construction, ordinary laborers being able to mix the ingredients and 
fill in as required. Several systems of apparatus have been invented 
for confining the concrete to the requisite thickness of wall, and for 
shifting the moulding boards from one stage to another, and many of 
these are of somewhat complicated character, but it is very doubt- 
ful if any material advantage is gained over the simple plan of nail- 
ing the boards to the upright posts and filling-in between. Walls 
thus constructed are really stronger than brickwork, drier and more 
cheaply built, but great care must be taken in the preparation of the 
concrete: the cement must be of the best, the aggrecate must be 
broken to the proper size, and the whole thoroughly well mixed. If 
these precautions are taken, the thickness of the walls may be about 
twenty per cent less than with brick. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works, after long deliberation, have 
at lencth announced their intention of recognizing the use of con- 
crete as a building material for walls in London, and to place the 
following restrictions on its use, viz., that the proportions shall be 
one part of cement, two of sand, and three of coarser materials, 
which may be ballast, gravel, broken bricks or stone, or furnace 
clinkers, but the coarser materials are to be broken small enough to 
go through a two-inch ring. The walls are to be of the same thick- 
ness as brick walls, and to be carried up between parallel frames, and 
the District Surveyors are to see that the regulations are properly 
carried out. Ithink these regulations too strict as to the thickness 
of the walls, and as to the proportion of cement, particularly as ex- 
tensive ranges of buildings have been put up in Sovthwark, where 
the cement was gauged eight to one. I rather pity the District Sur- 
veyors in their work of supervision, but the Board seem to have 
missed the most important point of all, viz., the quality of the cem- 
ent; and they certainly ought to give their officers power to test this, 
for, as I have pointed out, serious consequences will ensue if this be 
not of the best kind. 

The second or block system has, however, some advantages: no 
particular building apparatus is required; any imperfections in the 
concrete can be discovered before it is used; the blocks can be made 
of any required section and of any size; and permanent tints can be 
given to the blocks by mixing various mineral coloring matters with 
the aggregate in the moulds. But for laying these blocks just as 
much skilled labor is required as is the case with bricks or stone, and 
of course mortar or cement must be used to bed the blocks in; in 

1 By Mr. John Slater, B. A., being the fifth of the present course of free lec- 


tures to artisans at Carpenter’s Hall, London, delivered on March 17. Continued 
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fact, this is merely using artificial blocks of stone instead of natural 
ones. But this artificial stone is really concrete, and as such it pos- 
sesses virtues which may be sought in vain in any of the natural 
building stones, and therefore no lecture on concrete would be 
complete without a reference to the artificial concrete blocks, which 
are very extensively used at the present time. I believe the first 
artificial stone which was used in this country was Ransome’s, which 
was patented in 1844 or 1845. This consisted of a mixture of sand, 
silicate of soda, powdered flints, and a little clay which was worked 
up to the consistence of putty, pressed into moulds, dried and burned, 
and this burning, in my judgment, takes this material out of the cate- 
gory of concrete stones. Some years later, however, Mr. Ransome 
found that by dipping the moulded mixture into a bath of chloride of 
calcium the burning could be dispensed with, and a series of experi- 
ments made in 1861 by Professor Franklin showed most conclusively 
that Ransome’s patent concrete stone, when only a fortnight old, was 
equal to the best of the natural stones. Soon after Mr. Ransome’s 
first patent, in 1847, a Mr. Buckwell obtained a patent for “ Granitic 
Brescia Stone,” which, I believe, was used in 1851 in the Hyde Park 
Exhibition. This was essentially a concrete, as it consisted of frag- 
ments of suitable stone broken into small pieces and mixed with cem- 
ent with a small quantity of water, not more than enough to bring it 
to a damp state; this was put into a mould and powerfully com- 
pressed with a percussive action, additional materials being added 
until the requisite thickness of block was obtained. The block was 
thus rendered very dense and compact, and this artificial stone was 
used for water-tanks —than which can be applied no severer test of 
the qualities of an artificial stone. At the present day the artificial 
stone which is most used is the well-known Victoria stone, the patent 
for which was originally obtained by a Mr. Highton. The aggregate 
of which this stone is composed is ground Leicestershire syenite, a 
species of granite containing hornblende instead of mica, and lacking 
quartz, which is thoroughly washed so that no earthy particles 
remain, and an ingenious machine has been patented for doing the 
washing business. After being washed, the aggregate is carefully 
mixed with a certain quantity of Portland cement of the very best 


| quality, and is placed in iron-lined wooden moulds which are filled to 


the top, but no pressure is applied; after the concrete is set it is 
taken from the moulds and placed in a bath of liquid silicate of soda, 
and after ten days’ immersion the block becomes so thoroughly im- 
pregnated with silica that nothing but the strongest acids will free it 
again. The stone thus becomes intensely hard and quite impervious 
to weather action; in fact, its hardness increases with time. ‘This 
property makes it invaluable for copings, sills, paving, ete., and it 
has another advantage over ordinary stone, that heads and sills can 
be cast in as long lengths as are desired, thus avoiding joints. It is 
used also for sinks and other such purposes. The silica used in the 
manufacture of this stone is obtained from the Farnham stone found 
under the Surrey chalk beds, which is boiled in coppers with causti: 
soda. 

One of the most enterprising modern pioneers in concrete build- 
ing was the late Mr. W. H. Lascelles, of Bunhill Row, who was a 
most sanguine believer in the future of this material. Mr. Lascelles 
actually built cottages which were not only habitable but comfort- 
able, the walls of which were only one and one-half inches thick, 
formed of slabs of cement concrete, the outer side cast in imitation 
of brick or tiles, and the inner side left rough for plastering. These 
very thin walls appear to have kept out the weather perfectly, but 
moisture condensed upon the inner face, so Mr. Lascelles improved 
upon his original idea by having a double casing of slabs witha 
cavity between. He also formed floors of concrete, window-frames, 
and roofs, but the latter did not turn out very successfully, as there 
was always a certain amount of shrinkage. This system did away 
almost entirely with the use of wood, and consequently the houses so 
built were as near being fire-proof as possible. 

Mr. Lascelles’s concrete is composed of four parts of powdered coke 
and one part of cement mixed together in a mill, with a small quan- 
tity of water, and cast in moulds without pressure, and by mixing 
metallic oxides in the form of powder with the cement the concrete 
is colored any desired tint. Very excellent specimens of mullioned 
windows, chimney-caps, heads and sills, strings, copings, panels, and 
over-mantels are made in this material, and are largely used as a sub- 





stitute for stone, and it is much cheaper than stone, but I am bound 
to say I have seen cases where the color has not been retained as it 
ought to be, and I am informed that this is caused by the workmen 
giving the slabs a top dressing of colored cement after they come out 
of the moulds. Of course this should never be done, as the color 
should really penetrate some depth into the mass of concrete. For 
standing a London damp and smoky atmosphere, there can be no 
doubt of the great superiority of this concrete to almost any natural 
stone. Messrs. Lascelles also make a very good wall on what is 
termed Potter’s patent. In this a casing of concrete slabs, of which 
one face is fine, is put up and ordinary concrete filled in between, 
just as in the way I described with the wooden framework; but as 
the slabs are intended to remain, they are formed with a key, so that 
when the core of concrete sets it is quite impossible for the skin of 
slabs to move. Among the numerous purposes for which this mate- 
rial is used may be mentioned silos, water-tanks, sewer-pipes, col- 
umns, ete. 

It would occupy too much time were I to attempt a description of 
all the methods of concrete construction that have been invented, 
such as Hall’s, Drake’s, and others, but the most recent of these — 
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the system patented by Messrs. West — has various novel features 
about it which deserve attention. ‘This, like Potter’s system, is a 
slab construction filled-in with rough concrete, but the form of the 
slabs is ingeniously arranged so that no temporar¢ tie or external 
support is required during building. The slab itselt is made of con- 
crete cast in a mould, so that on one side is a finished face, plain or 
ornamental as the case may be, and on the other a sunk panel about 
half the thickness of the slab itself, with its edges undercut, so that 
when in position, and the mass of semi-liquid concrete is poured in, 
the slabs are securely keyed to the general mass. Dovetail mortise- 
holes are also formed on the top and bottom edges of the slabs, in 
order that when laid they may be kept in their proper place by 
simply pouring into these holes some quick-setting cement. There is 
also a narrow groove along the edges of the slab, which, when filled 
with cement, acts as a joggle-joint, keeping the slabs together. An 
inner and outer casing of slabs is thus set up, and the plastic con- 
crete poured in, filling up the sunk panels, and making with the slabs 
a perfectly solid wall. 

For openings, jambs are moulded having recesses or dovetail holes, 
into which the fluid concrete may penetrate, so that they can be thus 
keyed to the general mass of the wall. The slabs are made either 
rectangular or hexagonal on plan, and as they are all cast in a mould, 
there is, of course, not the slightest difficulty in arranging for circu- 
lar work, splayed angles, or anything of that kind. ‘There has 
always been considerable difficulty in arranging for moulded or en- 
riched string-courses or projections with concrete, and this difficulty 
is proposed to be overcome by casting the moulding first and then 
applying it to the slabs while they are in a plastic state, the mould- 
ing thus becoming part of the slab, which is then fixed in the 
required position. The moulds for casting these slabs are made of 
metal and lined with india-rubber. Similar slabs can be moulded 
with curves for constructing domes, and ceiling-slabs can be made 
with rebates, so that they can be supported on the joists or girders. 
This system of concrete building is certainly the most scienufic and 
the most complete that has yet been invented, and I have no doubt 
whatever that a building thus erected would be perfectly dry and 
very strong; but I am somewhat disposed to think that the system is 
a little too complicated to be cheap, as the labor required for prop- 
erly setting the slabs in place and cementing them together would 
nearly equal that required for a stone wall. The inventors have, 
however, shown so much skill in maturing their designs and provid- 
ing for all difficulties, that it is quite possible they may soon be able 
to point to actual works carried out on this principle, and to give 
accurate details of cost, which I am not able to do now. <A very in- 
genious travelling scaffold and concrete elevator have also been 
invented by Messrs. West, which obviate the necessity of erecting a 
scaffold all round the work, and require no putlog holes to be left, 
and undoubtedly some such arrangement as this has been a great 
desideratum as an auxiliary to concrete construction. ‘There can be 
little doubt that this system of concrete building would be of most 
material use in the construction of farm buildings, cottages, ete., in 
country districts far removed from railways, as the slabs are light 
and portable, and the material for the filling can generally be ob- 
tained on the spot. 

For paving purposes, concrete is of course excellently adapted, but 
it is very difficult to get ordinary workmen to lay a concrete floor 
properly. What they like is to lay the concrete and let it get hard, 
and then finish off the top with a thin coating of neat cement. This 
looks very well when it is first done, but sooner or later the thin 
coating begins to flake off or crack, and looks very bad. The proper 
way is to break up the materials of the concrete to a small size, and 
then, in laying it, to trowel it off on the top as smooth as possible, so 
that it is all one mass and no layers exist. Portland cement should 
always be used, and, if ordinary care be taken, there is no reason 
why a laborer should not lay an excellent concrete floor. ‘There are 
many patents for concrete paving, of which | may mention Drake’s 
vranitic conerte and Macleod’s granitic, which has been largely used 
in the north of England for warehouses, stables, etc. It is not cast 
in blocks, but laid in sifu, and it can be made to take somewhat of a 
polish if desired. ‘This forms an extremely hard impermeable pave- 
ment, and it looks very well, but I really believe the whole secret of 
the excellence of these patent systems of paving lies in the careful 
manipulation of the materials and the sparing use of water. I may 
state here that for engine-beds concrete is, in many respects, far 
superior to stone, and it is not liable to chip and crack, and it is very 
much less expensive. 

I now come to the last division of my subject, and that is the use 
of concrete for vaults and in fireproof construction. Every one is 
acquainted with the fact that an ordinary arch exerts a thrust which 
has to be counteracted, or it would soon push out its abutments. A 
concrete arch, however, after it has set, forms a completely homo- 
geneous mass, and exerts only a dead weight on its supports. The 
Romans were aware of this, and constructed the boldest and most 
extensive vaults of concrete, as in the Baths of Caracalla and the 
House of the Vestals, lately excavated. They were careful, more- 
over, tomake the concrete used for these purposes of lighter materials 
than that employed for wells or pavements. The great dome of the 
Pantheon was constructed entirely of concrete of varying thickness, 
and the walls supporting this enormous mass were twenty feet thick. 
In the House of the Vestals the whole of one of the upper floors, 
about twenty feet in span, consisted entirely of a great slab of con- 
crete fourteen inches thick, merely supported by corbels projecting 








from the wails, and in the Baths of Caracalla there are still exten- 
sive remains of large concrete vaults. We, in this country, have 
not yet obtained satisfactory evicence of the safe span and thickness 
of a concrete vault, but the material is very largely used to form 
small arches for fireproof floors. Is is quite impossible to treat the 
very important question of fireproof buildings fully at the fag end 
of a lecture; the subject demands a whole evening to itself; but what- 
ever system of fireproofing be adopted concrete will prove to be the 
most important element in it. Whereas, the opinion used to be held 
that iron girders and columns as supports to a building were sufli- 
cient to make it fireproof, we have been taught by sad and costly 
experience that this is very far indeed from being the case. In the 
United States and in France they are much more particular than 
we are in this matter, and in the former country it is laid down as 
an incontrovertible maxim “ that no building can be fireproof unless 
all constructioual ironwork be protected,” and no better material can 
be found as a protective than concrete. Stone is utterly valuless in 
this respect, as it will crack when heated, and give way without any 
warning whatever. Fox & Barrett’s system consists in filling-in con- 
crete between wrought-iron joists, the concrete being supported on 
fillets of wood placed about one-half inch apart, and resting on the 
bottom flange of the iron joists, the underside of the wood fillets being 
plastered. Either the concrete is carried up the requisite height and 
forms the floor, or if a wovden floor is required, small joists cut to a 
dovetail section are imbedded in the concrete and the floor-boards 
nailed to them. Dennett’s system is almost exclusively a concrete 
construction, consisting of concrete arches supported next the walls 
on projecting courses, and by rolled-iron joists at intermediate points. 
In this system gypsum is mixed with the Portland cement to form 
the matrix, as experiments have shown that this substance can be 
heated to whiteness and then suddenly cooled without being injuri- 
ously affected. In Hornblower’s system the iron girders are sur- 
rounded by concrete, and enclosed in a fire-clay casing supporting 
fire-clay arches. Even concrete arches supported on triangular- 
shaped wooden joists, form a floor which is very largely fireproof. 
If iron columns are used, a temporary wooden casing should be 
erected round them, leaving a space of about two inches, which 
should be entirely filled up with Portland cement concrete, and if a 
fine face be desired this can easily be obtained by cementing the con- 
crete. 
the use of steel decking, as it is called, and conerete arches, the 
girders being entirely covered with concrete both at top and bottom. 
The concrete used by this firm is very light; it is called pumice- 
concrete, and is composed of washed coke-breeze and sand mixed 
dry, and Portland cement of the very best quality. It is, of course, 
self-evident that if vou get sufficient adhesiveness and transverse 
strength the lighter the mass of concrete is for upper floors or vaults, 


Messrs. Lindsay have patented two systems which comprise 


the better, as so much less weight is thrown upon the supporting 
walls or columns. ‘The steel decking for this kind of floor is of 
peculiar shape, and the system is a novel one, and appears to me 
likely to prove of great value for buildings of considerable size, 
where girders are a necessity for supporting upper floors. These 
girders may be described as truncated equilateral triangles, set al- 
ternately on their bases, and the truncated vertices riveted together 
at their sides, and forming a series of hollows and elevations. They 
are constructed of rolled steel about one-half inch in thickness, and 
their depth need not be much more than half that required for an 
iron girder. When the weights required to be supported are not 
very heavy, a combination of these steel girders, with ordinary rolled 
joists can be adopted. ‘The iron joists can be placed about fourteen 
feet apart, and from the steel skew-backs riveted to the joists arches 
of concrete can be turned on centering. ‘There is a possibility with 
concrete floors that will withstand any ordinary strain, that the sud- 
den fall of anything like a huge iron safe might break through the 
floor, and in order to avoid any risk of this kind, Mr. Lindsay runs 
steel wires through the joists, the whole length of the floor, before 
the concrete is filled in. These are about eighteen inches apart, and 
are strong enough to hold up any exceptional weight that may by 
accident come upon the floor. In addition, these steel wires form a 
sort of nucleus round which the concrete sets. The total weight, 
girders and all, of these latter floors is considerably less than that of 
any other system of fireproof construction, and they are also extraor- 
dinarily strong. At one of the latest tests of these trough-girders 
where the thickness of metal was five-sixteenths of an inch ¢ nly, a 
load of fifteen tons was applied in the centre of a ten-foot bearing 
without causing fracture. And this test was but a confirmation of 
previous ones, so that I feel sure these girders will supply a long-felt 
want. They are being used largely in the construction of the new 
National Liberal Club by Mr. Waterhouse. 

I have now endeavored to bring before you some of the purposes 
for which this common material, concrete, is adapted. Its use is 
extending daily, and in that extended use lies a danger which it 
behoves us all to guard against: whether we are employing it for 
floors, for pavings, for walls, for vaults, for architectural enrichment, 
or what not, it cannot be too strongly insisted upon that scamping of 
every kind must be avoided ; that the quality of the Portland cement 
used in its manufacture must be of the very best; and that no labor 
in manipulation must be spared, for if inferior materials be used, or 
carelessness in working, the results are sure to be disastrous, and 
grave discredit will be thrown upon a most useful building material. 
The subject is a sternly practical one, and it has been impossible to 
illustrate it by elaborate and beautiful drawings, but at least we can 
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learn one Jesson from it, and that is, the great, the incalculable value 
of thoroughness in all the work which we have to undertake. As | 
commenced by referring to the Roman builders, so I would conclude 
by pointing to them again as a model for us. Depend upon it, when 
they were building the walls of these edifices which are still the 
wonder of the world, they gave no thought to what posterity would 
think of them; they simply did their work in the best way they 
knew of, and spared no pains to make it good, and if we imitate 
them in this, we shall all, whether architect, builder, or artisan, 


have the satisfaction of feeling that we have done some bit of good 
work, and although it is not given to us all to be great artists, and to 
witch the world with noble buildings, we can at least put our whole 
heart into everything we undertake, and we shall thereby display 
the truest genius, which has been described as an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. 











{Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost. } 
THE PYRAMID OF CHOLULA, MEXICO. 
{Gelatine Print, issued only with the Imperial Edition.) 


SEE article on “ Bandelier’s Mexico ” elsewhere in this issue. 


HOUSE OF COMMODORE C. A. ZIMMERMAN, RICE PARK, ST. PAUL; 
MINN. MESSRS. HODGSON & STEM, ARCHITECTS, ST. PAUL, 
MINN. 


ruts house is built of Buyfield brownstone, terra-cotta brick 14’ 
x 12”, and terra-cotta trimming; rough red Moorish tile, copper 
gutters, and down-spouts. 


CAL. BY MR. J. A. 
BURY, CONN. 


SKETCHES AT ST. JOSE, JACKSON, WATER- 


UNITED STATES COURT-HOUSE AND 
MR. M. E. BELL, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT OF 
DEPARTMENT. 


POST-OFFICE, MACON, GA. 
THE TREASURY 


YARD OF THE MUSEUM 
ALGIERS. 


GALLERY IN THE COURT AND LIBRARY, 


ART IN PHGQENICIA AND CYPRUS.!— V. 
7 ) HERE was no such thing 
as an inland Phenician 
city or an unfortified one. 
Alike at home and abroad the 
town was always maritime, 
and was always protected by 
strong Tyre, with 
its fortifications, has utterly 
disappeared from the face of 
the earth; — only beneath the 
level of the sea can still be 
found slight traces of 
foundations which once sup- 
ported a projecting quay. At 
Arvad and at Sidon some re- 
mains of the ramparts. still 
survive ; but to find any reall) 
extensive relics one must look 
to Banias, which lies about 
twenty-five miles north of Ar 
vad. Here there is a wall of 
defence, some six hundred and 
seventy yards in length, inge- 
niously planned with re-enter- 
ing angles and bastions to pro- 
tect the high ground within. 
It is now from sixteen to thirty-six feet high, and from sixteen to 
twenty-seven feet thick, built without mortar and with very rough 
units; with great care taken to preserve the horizontality of the 
courses, but with none to avoid coincidence in their vertical joints. 
The same mechanical characteristics mark the remains at Arvad, 
too. At Cyprus traces of similar sorts are unimportant, but in 
Sicily—at Eryx—are huge remains of ramparts, which, although re- 
worked in their upper portions, show clear Pheenician traces below 
—not only in the masons’ marks which have been found upon the 
stones, but in the method of their construction, too. About eleven 
hundred vards of the rampart remain—a curtain about eight feet 
thick, broken by boldly-projecting rectangular towers. In 
towers some of the stones are very large, and the depth these pre- 
scribe for the respective courses is maintained by building up the 
spaces between them with smaller stones. Such walls, as our author 
observes, hold a mid-place, in respect to treatment, between “ Cyclo- 
pean” masonry with its polygonal units, and the perfect masonry of 


defences. 


some 





these 


1 Hlistory of Artim Phenicia and its Dependencies. From the French of George 
Perrot and Charles Ch piez. Translated and edited by Walter Armstrong. In 
two volumes, iliustrated. London, Chapman & Hall, Limited. New York, A. 
©. Armstrong & Son. 1885. Continued fromNo, 539, page 199. 


the Greeks, with its carefully squared and uniform blocks. A_post- 
ern in one of these towers still preserves a gateway, of which the 
arched top is very curiously formed. On the exterior face the arch 
is cut bodily out of two large blocks, but on the inside it is corbelled 
out of four stones, with a fifth serving as a lintel. On the African 
coast are other Phoenician settlements, of whose fortifications a por- 
tion still survives, while at Carthage an idea of the grandeur of the 
early fortifications may be gained from the remains which Beulé un- 
earthed at Byrsa (the citadel), under a deep layer of ashes, witness 
to the conflagration lighted by the Roman torch. 

The substructure of the walls is formed partly of the live rock, and 
contains small chambers in its thickness, with a connecting corridor 
between them. Above, the wall seems to have been about thirty 
three feet in thickness, and above again, out of the reach of assail- 
ants, it is believed there was another series of similar chambers. 
This is of course but the baldest summary of M. Perrot’s description, 
based on Beulés facts, and on the accounts of ancient authors. He 
believes that the lower chambers were cisterns. 

The remains of Phoenician towns are even slighter than se of 
their defenses. In certain parts of Carthage, as we know © om his- 
tory, the houses were six stories high and the streets so narrow that 
the Romans threw bridges across them and advanced from block to 
block along the house-tops. These towns were seaports, as has been 
said, but they were manufacturing centres also. ‘There is a curiously 
modern and familiar sound about Strabo’s words when he speaks of 
the many factories and dye-works at Tyre as “taking away from its 
advantages as a place of residence.” Outside, in the suburbs, must 
have stoud those residences which the people of other nations spok¢ 
of with so much admiration — used, indeed, as standards of compari- 
son. Not an agricultural people in the true sense of the word, the 
Phenicians yet showed their practical gift in the cultivation of the 
narrow plains around their country homes, and the experience they 
eventually gained on the more fertile fields of Africa was put by a 
Carthaginian captain (a curious feat of authorship for such an one) 
into a hand-book so valuable that the Senate of Rome caused it to be 
translated into Latin. 

For agricultural as well as for civic purposes, reservoirs and cis- 
terns were a necessity in lands like these, and their structures of this 
character are among the strongest evidences of the Pleenicians’ suc- 
cess in work that is rather to be called engineering than architecture. 
About four miles south of Tyre, and near the edge of the sea, are 
four great thick-walled, octagonal towers rising about twenty feet, 
which contain true Artesian wells. The openings were no doubt nat 
ural vents, but the skill which utilized them is scarcely the less 
remarkable on that account. The most abundant is ninety-three feet 
deep. The walls have been rebuilt or repaired by the Romans, but 
there is no cause to doubt the Pheenician orivin of the device. 
Every house in a place like Tyre must have been provided with its 
cistern for gathering rain-water. And at Carthage, we know, the 
inhabitants drank nothing else. From the necessity for utilizing the 
rain to the utmost drop, doubtless sprang the invention of street 
pavements, which the classic writers always credit to the Carthagin- 
ians. Even now, deep down under the soil of Carthage are found 
pavement-slabs, with carefully-laid drains beneath, their mouths 
under the edge of the foot-walk. 

The great reservoirs still in existence at Malka, a suburb of Car- 
thage, have been often attributed to the Romans on account of their 
vaulted roofs. So M. Perrot stops to examine the question as to 
whether or no the Phenicians knew enough of the vault to be en- 
titled to any share in their construction. ‘I hat they cou'd have been 
unacquainted with its principle seems impossible ; —their connection 
with Egypt and Assyria was too close for utter ignorance. And at 
least twoexamples of the vault still existin Phoenicia proper ;—in two 
tombs, one of which furnished the fine sarcophagus of Esmounazar, 
now in the Louvre. Buta very restricted use seems to have been 
made of it in the mother-country, owing, doubtless, to the genesis of 
Phenician architecture from the rock itself, its consequent preference 
for large units of construction, and the ease of obtaining these. 

But when they went from home—changed their surroundings and 
their materials, came, for instance, in cortact with the areh-build- 
ing Etruscans and Latins — it was easy to put their latent knowledge 
to fuller use. It does not seem, from the evidence one has to-day, as 
though they used the true keved arch of the Romans; but it is 
believed by careful students of their work that they used arches 
turned in a kind of concrete: “small stones set in a bath of mortar 
mixed with sand so fine that its grains are hardly to be distinguished, 
and with lime made from the same material as the small stones. ‘lo 
this mixture lime has given a consistence and homogeneity equal, and 
not seldom even superior to that of the stone employed.’’ The build- 
ing stone of Carthage was very poor in quality —a chalky tufa, which 
often was protected by a coating of tar. So it is but natural that 
the inhabitants should have made much use not only of concrete, but 
of pisé or beaten earth in building. 

From one end of Tunis to the other, the ruins of great isolated 
reservoirs are found. ‘Two connected basins which stand on the road 
between Adrumetum and Aque Regiw resemble “a pair of huge 
tuns in masonry,” one varying from forty to sixty-seven feet in diam- 
eter, and the other being much smaller. Both are many-sided poly- 
gons, the junction of the short, straight sections of wall being rein- 
forced by curious buttresses of two stages, semi-circular on plan. 
rhe walls now rise from twenty-three to twenty-seven feet above the 
soil, and a slit about sixteen inches wide allows the water to flow from 
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one to the other. These cisterns are undoubtedly of Pheenician ori- 
vin, being in strong contrast to a third (of rectangular shape and 
covered with a flat roof), which is evidently a Roman addition to the 
original arrangement. 

Upon none of their works did the Phenicians bestow more care 
than upon the creation of those harbors which were so essential to 
their commerce, but which nature had not always provided for them. 
Of course, they needed no ports of the size we need to-day, but 
closed and protected basins were necessary for the discharge of their 
many trading vessels and the storage of their war-galleys, and in the 
mother-country the smallest accident of natural formation was clev- 
erly and patiently made to serve their purpose. Though not the 
oldest, the harbors of Carthage were the most famous of all, and 
fairly intelligible descriptions of them may be gleaned from the pages 
of ancient writers. “ There were two harbors, an outer one com- 
municating directly with the sea, and an inner basin which could 
only be reached through the first. The outer basin was the commer- 
cial, the inner one the naval harbor. The military pride of the Car- 
thaginians led them to decorate the latter with some richness.” It 
seems to have had an adornment of lonic engaged columns or pilas- 
ters. Ships can no longer penetrate into either of these harbors 
which are now filled up with mud; but their contours may be followed 
and even the site of that island on which, we are told, the admiral’s 
palace stood, may be identified. “The quays, with their sheds and 
store-rooms, still exist under the mud flats and sandy hillocks. When 
pits are dug to a depth of eight or ten feet the basements of all these 
structures are encountered, and, at a lower depth still, the clayey 
sandstone which formed the bottom of the double basin. But such 
excavations are very dillicult and irksome on account of the water 
and mud which flow into them.” It seems as though the harbors 
were rectilinear on some sides and circular or elliptical on others. 
A few remains of the Carthaginian admiral’s palace were found on 
the circular island in the centre of the inner harbor which must have 
been about two acres and a half in extent. ‘ When the harbor was 
excavated this island was left standing, and wherever the clayey 
sandstone of the site was wanting the deficiency was made up by 
regular courses of large tufa blocks. The area thus obtained was 
inclosed by a quay supported by two concentric walls of equal height. 
The width of the quay was thirty-two feet including the walls; on 
the north a causeway thirty-two feet wide connected the island with 
the land. . Phis causeway was bisected at about half its length 
by a transverse opening fifteen feet wide through which small boats 
could pass. There must have been a bridge over the opening like 
the canal-bridges at Venice. As for the war-galleys there was plenty 
of room for them on each side of the causeway, which was at the 
farther end of the dock opposite to the entrance from the commercial 
harbor.” 

Large and carefully-dressed blocks seem to have been used in build- 
ing the palace itself. On some, which have been recognized as parts 
of a cornice, a coat of stucco painted red and yellow has left dis- 
tinct traces. The moulding on several of these blocks has a Grecian- 
Doric character; and the building, like the colonnade around the 
harbor, probably dates from the Punic period. No shafts or capitals 
have been discovered. There seem to bave been two stories to the 
palace, as remains have been found not only of its cornice proper, 
but of what seems to have been a cornice-like string-course. 

The site of Utica—a more ancient settlement than Carthage — 
has been explored only by Daux, who died before the proofs of his 
interesting theories were given to the world. So his elaborate plans 
and restorations of the harbor itself and the admiral’s palace are 
given by our authors with all due reserve. According to him the 
palace was very large and massive, pierced by windows which are 
not more than slits, flanked by small turrets and roofed in part with 
spherical domes. And it was built entirely of concrete, so its aspect 
must have had a somewhat Chaldwan air. Many fragments alike of 
walls and vaults seem to have afforded rational grounds for his res- 
toration ; and M. Perrot argues in a very convincing way against the 
probability of the Romans being the authors of the structure. 

The remains of sculpture in Pheenicia proper are scanty indeed, 
but suflicient for the defining of the general characteristics of local 
art. The artist was terribly hampered in two ways — first, by the 
he ag of long robes, concealing that form which Greek and 
“gyptian could study so easily; and then, by the miserable quality 
of his stone —a coarse tufa, greatly inferior to the fine limestone of 
upper Egypt and to the soft alabaster of Assyria, not to speak of the 
beautiful marbles of Greece. But he had terra-cotta also, and might 
have done better than he did had his artistic instinct been of a Ligher 
grade. The human head was at least available, had he cared to 
study it thoroughly. But he looked at it so carelessly that we cannot 
even tell from his work what was the real Pheenician type of face. 
And still less can we discover any relics which seem to be truthful 
portraits of individuals. Egyptian and Assyrian models inspired his 
chisel, and not the natural forms he saw about him. In his earliest 
activity it was doubtless Egypt alone to which he looked, but the 
oldest clay figures we possess show strong Assyrian affinities. 
Another element is to be traced in certain works dating from the 


later centuries of his national life—an element which is akin to the 
archaic art of Greece. Statuettes exhibiting it with clearness have 
been found at many points around the Mediterranean basin and have 
by some been held to show the development of an original impulse in 
Phenician work —an element from which the Greeks learned their 
first artistic lessons. But in the opinion of M. Heuzey, the most 











careful investigator of the subject, the process was just the reverse 
of this ;— the Phoenician it was who borrowed from the early Greek, 
already taking his first independent step in art. Yet, neither from 
Egypt, nor from Assyria, nor from archaic Greece, did Phenicia 
borrow in the sense of quite literal imitation. There is always a 
certain national flavor about her products if only in the way the vari- 
ous influences to which she was subjected show side by side in the 
same work. 

It should be added that she undoubtedly made great use of bronze 
in her sculpture; but from causes too evident to need explanation, 
few examples of works in metal have come down to us and these but 
of the smallest size... Ivory was also frequently employed and un- 
doubtedly wood as well. 

Small figures of deities, usually with the attributes of those of 
Egypt, are among the most frequent relics of Phoenician sculpture ; 
and it has left us also certain fragments of large size of which it is 
difficult to say with decision whether they were meant for gods or 
men. A true iconographic intention, based on a true appreciation of 
individual characteristics, is, as has been said, nowhere apparent. 
The human-headed sarcophagi to which reference already has been 
made all belong to the Graco-Phenician period — except, indeed, 
the fine sarcophagus of Esmounazar in the Louvre, which seems to 
have been an imported Egyptian work. “ They all reproduce the 
same type,.a type much more Greek than Semitic. Even where the 
head is covered with the Egyptian head-dress the profile is Hellenie 
in its lines. More conclusive proof could scarcely be given of the 
abstract and conventional character of Phenician iconography.” 

Many sculptured lions have been found in Pheenicia, evidently 
based on a knowledge of Assyrian art. But other animals can 
scarcely be said to have been pictured in Phleenician sculpture. 
Whether real or fantastic, they occur only among the details of her 
lavishly-decorated works of industrial or decorative art. Certain 
remains found in Central Syria have a peculiar and original-seeming 
character of their own. But they are too few, and too little is known 
of their creators, for the basing of any definite theories upon their 
characteristics. Of Carthage and Cyprus I must wait to speak in a 
final chapter. M. G. van RENSSELAER. 





MR. RICHARDSON’S WORK AT NORTIL EASTON, MASS. 


T is with very marked 
feelings of regret that we 
turn over the plates! 

which exhibit Mr. Richard- 
son’s work at North Easton, 
Mass., — work which he 
thought well of himself, and 
yet did not regard as the 
best which lay within his 
power; for it was part and 
parcel of his enthusiastic 
nature to believe that in the 
future there were unlimited possibilities for him, each of which was 
to surpass his last achievement. ‘To some extent his latest work was 
always his greatest pride. We heard him speak, not many weeks 
ago, of his library at Malden, Mass., as if he considered it the best 
thing in that line he had yet accomplished ; and atthe same time he 
recounted how he had recently told Phillips Brooks, rector of ‘Trinity 
Charch, that he did not have much respect for his and the members 
of the Trinity Church Committee’s taste, because they had accepted 
his design for that church. “You ought to have waited,” said he, 
“till I could dosuch things as I can do now.” ‘The speech is com- 
prehensible, for it must have often been to him matter tor regret that 
this opportunity came to him so early in his career. It was one of his 
greatest virtues that he was progressive; he felt his growth and was 
confident that he had not yet reached his prime. Better than any 
outside observer, he could feel wherein his later work surpassed his 
earlier, and, strengthened by the encouragement and applause he had 
recently received trom his contemporaries beyond the ocean, we may 
be sure that he would have only added to his fame if he had been 
allowed to complete the many works he had but just begun. Death 
has put a stop to the progress he hoped for, but we should be glad 
that amongst his completed works is left a group of such buildings 
as these at North Easton, where, unaffected by the uncongenial sur- 
roundings of the work of other architects, the student may consider 
the peculiarities of the style which Mr. Richardson made so markedly 
his own, and which has encouraged so many imitators that in time, its 
foreign origin forgotten, it may become known as an American style. 

We think the first impression we ever received of Mr. Richard: 

son’s work was, that here at last was a man who handled his materials 
as if they possessed substance—a man whio built and used real stones 
and bricks to build with, and yet we had not then seen this Gate- 
Lodge, this fantasy of a ‘Titan, of -which we have heard some archi- 
tect — a New York architect, too, if our memory serves us—exclaim 
“T had rather have the credit of having built that gate-lodge than 
any other buiiding in the country.” 

It will be remembered that at a discussion of a paper read before 

the Royal Institute of British Architects (not Bristul Architects, as 





1 Monographs of American Architecture, No. I1l, The Ames Memorial Build- 
ings at North Easton, Mass. Mr. H. H. Richardson, architect. Twenty-three 
plates (twenty-one gelatine) in portfolio. Price, $6.00. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
1586. 
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we carelessly allowed it to be printed), Mr. Richardson’s work re- 
ceived the warmest praise, and yet the different speakers could not 
seem to quite agree what name to give the style in which he worked; 
a difficulty shared by an English architect who printed an interesting 
little brochure, to describe his recent visit to this country, and who 
says that the carving on the Harvard Law School building reminded 
him of Venetian work, and who furthermore makes the remark that 
“ after much study I concluded that an arch does not convey the idea 
of thrust to this architect’s mind”: a somewhat hypercritical obser- 
vation, if it referred to the Harvard building, for we do not believe 
that the most mulish arch in the world could kick over the abutments 
of the arches there. What name these critics would give to the style 
of the North Easton buildings we cannot imagine. ; . 

We imagine that this “ Monograph” will prove the most popular 
of the series, so far as issued, as it treats four separate buildings, of 
different types and classes, and each of sufficient real interest in 
itself. The only thing that could add greater interest to the plates 
would be the inclusion of a greater number of interior views, but for 
their absence no one can be blamed, as all is shown that the buildings 
afford of interest, the interior of the Town-Hall being plain and 
simple in treatment to a degree. Indeed it was sometimes charged 
that Mr. Richardson needlessly neglected the interiors of his build- 
ings, but in all such cases we imagine that it was found that money 
was wanting to finish all parts of the building with the same relative 
degree of richness, and building-committees and clients generally are 
not se superhuman as not to give the most weight to outside appear- 
ances, 

Ah, well, the work is done, and the worker gone to his rest with a 
reputation as well deserved as it is probably envied, and amongst 
other things left us to hope is that if Mr. Richardson’s buildings are 
to fall victims to the viciousness of their own arches — as his English 
critic half seems to expect — some of these portfolios may be left to 
tell the world what our greatest — at least we do not know who has 
been or is a greater — architect did while struggling against a disease 
which would have incapacitated most other men years ago. 


BRAMANTE:.! 


) HE privileged 
class which 
could derive 
profit from the in- 
creasing enthusiasm 
for beautiful things, 
the spoiled children 
of fortune, sum- 
moned to gather the 
fruits of this pacific 
revolution, the art- 
», ists, in a word, in- 
‘cluded, at that time 
in Rome representa- 
tives drawn from all 
parts of the penin- 
sula. Quite early 
~ the Florentines and 
Bramante, after a Sketch by Raphael. Siennese had planted 
their flags on the borders of the Tiber, and, thanks to their number 
and their superiority, they turned the Eternal City into a Tuscan col- 
ony. But at the end of the fifteenth and at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, the empire which they exercised so vigorously was 
disputed by other schools, notably by the Lombards. From the north 
as from the south flocked the most noted masters; all who felt within 
themselves the force to struggle and the desire to do well burned with 
the hope of distinguishing themselves upon so brilliant a stage. For- 
eigners. even, joined them. Rome became an international arena. 
The most influential of these masters, the one who deserved to be 
placed by Julius II at the head of his vast enterprises, was a com- 
patriot, perhaps even a relative of Raphael, Bramante d’ Urbino. 
After having filled Lombardy with masterpieces, Bramante came to 
seek his fortune at Rome. The construction of the palace of the 
Chancellerie first drew upon him public attention. Then he was 
chosen by Alexander VI to assist, if only in the capacity of sub-direc- 
tor, at the building of the fountain of the Transtevere, and the one 
in the Place St. Peter. Julius II could not delay in distinguishing 
the artist who had by turn enjoyed the favor of two judges of such 
delicate perception as Ludovic, the Moor, and Alexander VI. He 
called at the same time upon the talent of the architect and the sci- 
ence of the military engineer, and hastened to suggest to Bramante 
the immense task of the reconstruction of St. Peter’s, Any other 
man would have sunk under such a burden, but Bramante, who took 
to work as easily as Raphael, experienced that liberality of spirit 
which was needed to direct at the same time all of the other enterprises 
of Julius I], and they were innumerable. After having finished the 
construction of the court of the Belvedere, he commenced that of the 
Loggia, as well as a palace situated in the new street laid out accord- 
ing to his plans, the Via Giulia. From this moment we see him 
vested with the superintendence of all the pontifical buildings. 





1 Extract from Eugéne Mintz’s “ Raphael: sa Vie, son Guvre et son Temps,” 
published by Hachette & Cie, Paris. 1886. 
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figlio di paupertate.” 





Bramante had for a long time lived in misery without having lost 
any of his gaiety of spirit. For this reason he deserves to be called 
by his disciple Cesariano “ patient son of poverty ” — “ Patiente 
If we can believe Cesariano, Julius II had to 
have recourse to threats to make his favorite architect accept favors 
such as the lucrative office of “ Piombatore,” or “ Frate del Piombo,” 


| that is to say, a member of the corporation to whom is intrusted the 





sealing of the bulls. 

Become rich, Bramante gave free vein to his taste for liberality ; 
his house became the rendezvous of the most eminent artists, whom 
he delighted to gather around his table. An architect of Perouse, G. 
B. Caporali, who, like Cesariano, translated Vitrivius, making extra- 
ordinary levies on the work of his predecessor, speaks in particular 
of a supper at which he was present, and at which were present 
Perugino, Signorelli and Pinturicchio. Perhaps this repast took 
place in the new palace that Bramante built for his own use in the 
Borgo, and which in due course became the property of Raphael. 
Formerly the architect inhabited the Belvedere itself, as witnessed 
by Vasari. 

Such is the mass of problems attacked and solved by Bramante in 
the vast domain of the art of construction that one might almost be 
tempted to see in him only an architect of genius, and not one of 
those fair organizations of the Renaissance, so rich, so vibrating, so 
(we will not shirk the word) encyclopdic. He is nothing of the 
sort. Like the greater part of his contemporaries, Bramante did not 
content himself with excelling in one art only; he was at the same 
time architect, military engineer, painter and engraver. Fragments 
of frescos testify to this day the success with which he inspired him- 
self with the principles of Melozzo da Forli, of Giovanni Santi, and 
of Signorelli. In spite of the neglect of his early education, he even 
essayed poetry. Cesariano, the translator of Vitrivius, speaks of the 
facility with which he extemporized. Vasari confirms the statement, 
and a score or more of sonnets corroborate both. ‘The style of these 
compositions, often extemporary, is not always correct and clear and 
without faults, but they testify to a great facility of versification and 
a good humor beyond all proof. Here the artist makes fun of his 
own distress, and the rigors of his sweetheart do not appear to affect 
him any more seriously. In this respect his poetry forms the most 
striking contrast with the sonnets, so pure and lofty in tone, of 
Raphael. Bramante also distinguished himself by his humor, which 
was sometimes aggressive. While he still resided at the court of 
Ludovic the Moor, a veritable tournament of poesy was joined 
between him and the humanists of his surroundings. Bon-mots and 
hits flew from all sides thick as hail upon the architect-poet, but he 
was of force enough to protect himself, and receive no blow without 
returning it with usury. We learn that on this occasion he was a 
headlong partisan of Dante, and he took up with ardor his defence 
against Petrarch, to whom his opponents accorded the first rank. 
This admiration created one more bond between him and Raphael, 
who was not less ardently in love with the divine comedy. At Rome 
Bramante’s sallies achieved the most complete success; he had the 
knack of making Julius II laugh, who, notwithstanding, did not laugh 
easily. One day, the Pope, having charged him to engrave upon the 
facade of the Belvedere the inscription “Julio II Pont. Maximo,” 
the artist imagined the most bizarre rebus. He executed a portrait 
of Julius Cxsar as representing the word “ Julio,” a bridge with two 
arches for the “II. Pont,” while an obelisk like that in the Circus 
Maxims stood for the word “ Maximo.” It is needless to say that 
Julius II, after being amused with this pleasantry, ordered these 
hieroglyphics to be replaced by fair antique letters as long as an arm. 

Bramante’s reputation for wit survived him. ‘Three years after 
his death, in 1517, appeared the strange dialogue called “ Simia,” 
the Ape, in which the author introduces the spirit of the architect, 
St. Peter, and divers other personages. Vivacity and the love of drol- 
lery flashed in all the phrases accredited to Bramante. He victori- 
ously refutes the attack of the prince of the apostles, who could not 
pardon him for having ruined his basilica. Then he advances in his 
turn and threatens if they do not entrust to him the rebuilding of 
Paradise, that he will go and seek his fortune in the kingdom of Pluto. 

Bramante was for Raphael, not only the most benevolent of pro- 
tectors, he served likewise as his guide, and even master. Not con- 
tent with initiating him into the secrets of architecture, he traced for 
him at the moment of the execution of the “School of Athens” the 
plan of the admirable portico which frames the scene. Besides this, 
he gave him, by the testimony of Lomazzo, ingenious manikins of the 
human figure, and also of the horse. Finally, on his death bed, he 
pointed him out to the Pope, as the only one who was worthy to suc- 
ceed him in his function of architect-in-chief of St. Peter’s. To 
entrust to his young friend his intellectual heritage, was not this the 
greatest proof of sympathy that he could give him? Raphael was 
not ungrateful ; in the “ Dispute of the Holy Sacrament,” and in the 
“School of Athens,” he assigned to Bramante a place of honor 
amongst the heroes of those two grand scenes. His pupils remained 
equally faithful to the worship of the illustrious architect. Juli 
Romano, in his “ History of Moses,” a sequel to the tapestry pre- 
served of the Cathedral of Milan, placed him amongst the magicians 
of Egypt, preserving even the very attitude that Raphael had given 
him in the “ School of Athens.” 

Around Bramante grouped themselves an army of architects anu 
inspectors, verifiers and sculptors all eager to merit his confidence, and 
secure his favor. Among them were to be counted men of the high- 
est deserts; one of them, a Giuliano Leno, more particularly charged 
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with administrative functions, joined to a colossal fortune, which was 
valued at 80,000 golden ducats, a rare intelligence in matters of art, 
he was more than an assistant, he was a fellow laborer with Bra- 
mante. Vasari has consecrated to him a special paragraph in his 
biography of his illustrious architect-in-chief. “ Bramante,” he says, 
«Jeft after him Giuliano Leno, who played an important part in the 
constructions of his time. He was more skilled in watching over the 
execution of the designs of others than in inventing them himself, al- 
though he had judgment and a large experience.” Leno continued 
to fill the post of curator of the fabric of St. Peter’s under taphael, 
to whom his collaboration was most precious. Another master, cele- 
brated at that time throughout all Europe, filled the functions of ver- 
ifier of works (mensurator), though continuing to wield for his own 
account the chisel and the square; we mean Andrea Sansovino, at 
the same time sculptor and architect. His favorite pupil, Jacopo 
Sansovino, who excelled like himself in both arts, did not long delay 
to enter into relationship with Bramante, and to bow down before the 
rising sun of the architect-in-chief. He had been summoned to Rome 
by Giuliano da San Gallo, the enemy of Bramante. But Bramante 
quickly sought him out, intrusted him with work, and procured him 
a lodging in the Palace of the Cardinal Rovere, in short, knew how 
to attach him to his service and his party. The relations of Bra- 
mante and Antonio da San Gallo, the nephew of Giuliano, were still 
more intimate. In a fragment of bis auto-biography, which he com- 
piled in 1539, at the age of sixty-one years, Antonio tells us that he 
entered into the service of Julius II, in 15— (he doesn’t remember 
the year), and that from this moment he did not stop working for 
the Roman Court, first under the orders of Bramante, then as Raph- 
ael’s colleague in the construction of St. Peter’s, and finally as archi- 
tect-in-chief, side by side with Balthazar Peruzzi. The beginnings 
of this illustrious artist were sufficiently modest. In 1509, he figures 
among the contractors charged with the execution of carpentry for 
the Basilica and Palace of the Vatican. In 1512, Bramante intrusted 
to him the construction of the corridor conducting to the moat of the 
Castle of San Angelo. Then he became in succession the carpenter 
of this castle and fellow-worker of Raphael in the construction of St. 
Peter’s, in 1516, and architect-in-chief in 1520. Very different from 
his uncle, Antonio seems to have from the beginning sided with Bra- 
mante. Vasari insists at length on the service rendered by the young 
Florentine artist to the creator of St. Peter’s. Sometimes he finished 
the drawings which the trembling hand of the master could only 
sketch in: sometimes he oversaw the execution of the work. He was 
bold enough some years later to smartly criticise the character im- 
printed by Raphael on the works of the basilica. Nevertheless, their 
personal relations seem always to have been most excellent. 

When Raphael succumbed under the weight of his occupations, 
and demanded a co-laborer should be given him, the Pope designated 
Antonio, and the Florentine architect consented to work for four 
years in succession under the orders of the master of Urbino. 

Let us enumerate once more amongst the fellow workers, or the 
pupils of the architect-in-chief of St. Peter’s Antonio del Ponte Sieve, 
whom Albertini cites at the side of Andrea Sansovino ; then Raniero, 
of Pisa, one of the oldest servants of the pontifical court; Vincenzo 
di Dionisio, of Viterbo, the son of the celebrated clock-maker of Lo- 
renzo the Magnificent; then Alberto, of Plaisance, the architect of 
the fountain of the Place St. Peter’s; Giovanni Maria dell’ Abacco, 
of Florence, and Antonio dell’ Abacco, who, in his “ Libro d’ Archi- 
tettura” recalls with pride that he had the honor of fighting for the 
first time under Bramante. 

In spite of their merit, most of these masters filled the most mod- 
est of stations. Their wages didn’t exceed five or six ducats a month. 
One needed to possess transcendent qualities to find entry to the 
Roman Court. 

Such was, at the epoch with which we are treating, the omnipo- 
tence of Bramante, that the only artist capable of being measured 
with him by reason of the universality of his knowledge and the wealth 
of his genius, Michael Angelo. was relegated to the Sistine without 
being able to pretend to the least influence on the mind of the Pope 
or the disposition of the Court. 


MITIS CASTINGS FROM WROUGHT-IRON OR STEEL. 
TT the meeting of 
the American In- 
stitute of Mining 
zu Engineers, held in 
So Ae — Pittsburgh in Febru- 
VE 1 yall Kew ary of this year, Mr. 
(CAG P OAS Petter Ostbe rg, of 
&: go Oy?! Cc Stockholm, Sweden, 
read a paper on the 
Carved Pane) : Wes Moyeum. Londen. Engi production of Mitis 
castings from wrought-iron or steel, which attracted a great deal of 
attention. As the subject is one which has special interest for stove 
and furnace manufacturers, and foundrymen in general, we take pleas- 
ure, says the Metal Worker, in presenting it to our readers : — 
Having brought with me to this meeting a couple of “ Mitis” 
wrought-iron castings, I have found that they attracted a great deal 
of attention from steel manufacturers, and especially from those 
experienced in making castings, among whom some have said that 
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they felt inclined to “ unhesitatingly declare their manufacture an 
impossibility” if they had not seen the samples. The successful 
manufacture of wrought-iron castings depends upon several very 
important matters, besides the necessary skill of the workman. You 
must have a suitable metal as raw material; you must have an effi- 
cient and suitable furnace for smelting so as not to injure the metal ; 
you must be able to handle the metal in a suitable way from the 
time it is ready in the furnace until it is poured into the moulds : you 
must have a suitable moulding material. I claim that in every one 
of these different branches we have made great improvements essen- 
tial to the successful manufacture of castings from wrought-iron or 
low-grade steel. 

Re The Moulding Material. — The principal properties of mould- 
ing material are, that it shall be fire-proof enough for the tempera- 
ture of the molten metal to be run into the mould, so that it does 
not fuse and stick to the casting, leaving a poor and coarse surface; 
it shall not give out any gases nor have a hardening influence upon 
the casting. We have a patented moulding material (United States 
Patent No. 317,062) which is perfectly fire-proof at the temperature 
of molten wrought-iron, and is excellent in every respect. This 
material is made from pure and good fire-clay alone, hard-burnt, 
finely-ground, and mixed with sugar or molasses as binding mate- 
rial, which does not, like clay-water, impair the infusibility. The 
sand made from silica bricks, which is extensively used in this coun- 
try, does not approach our material in quality, as will be seen by 
comparing the surface of such castings with any others made even 
from hard steel. 

2. The Melting of the Metal. — Wrought-iron requires for melting 
a temperature of about 4,000°, and [ think I am not far wrong in 
saying that prior to our doing it no one had practically succeeded 
in melting wrought-iron. When wrought-iron has been melted in 
crucibles it cannot be said to have been a practical success, con- 
sidering the time required and the waste of fuel and crucibles, ete. 
I do not mean to say that our mode of melting is the only way to 
obtain the requisite heat, but I will say that I do not know of any 
other way in which you can obtain the result in a sufficiently conven- 
ient and practical way to make it a success. As yet we use only 
crucible furnaces at the small foundry in Worcester, where these 


| castings are made, as well as at the Mitis foundries in Europe. As 


this furnace (Patent No. 321,840, and another patent to be issued 
next month) is quite remarkable for its simplicity, efficiency, easy 
control, regularity in working, convenience and cheapness, I will 
give a short description. The furnace, in which petroleum is used 
for fuel, is constructed upon the same principle as a common petro- 
leum lamp. 

We all know how important it is for a lamp that the area of the 
air-inlet holes below the burner should have the right proportion 
to the area of the funnel, and, supposing that these things are in the 
right proportion for the maximum efficiency of the particular oil 
used, we all know how to obtain this maximum efficiency — simply 
by turning the wick higher, until the lamp is on the point of smok- 
ing. But in turning the wick higher or lower, what is it we do? We 
expose a different area of the wick, and thereby a different area of 
the oil to the flame. If the wick is not turned sufficiently hich, 
more air than necessary passes through, and the full efficiency is not 
obtained. If the wick is turned too high the lamp smokes from 
want of air, and, although it has thus for years been the easiest 
thing in the world for any one of us to burn liquid-fuel ina lamp with- 
out smoke (complete combustion), and with the maximum efliciency, 
the same long-searched-for result in furnaces was accomplished only 
a couple of years ago by Mr. L. Nobel, of St. Petersburg, with the 
assistance of Mr. C. Wittenstrom, of Stockholm. Instead of, as in 
the lamp, changing the area of oil exposed to the flame, we keep a 


| constant surface of oil exposed, having the area of the chimney in 


proportion thereto, and regulate the air-inlet up to the point of smok- 
ing, thus obtaining complete combustion and maximum efficiency. | 
may add that this regulation is as easy, as eflicient and as conven- 
ient as the regulating of the wick in any petroleum lamp. The 
manner in which we expose a constant surface of oil is by means of 
horizontal, trough-like fire-bars placed one above another, on which 
the fuel is maintained at a constant level by means of 
overflow. . 

The efficiency of this crucible furnace is really surprising. At a 
distance of about one foot from the fire-bars we melt crucibles full of 
wrought-iron at the rate of about 11 meltings in twelve hours, the 
last meltings taking only 50 minutes, and in exceptional cases only 
40 minutes. I will point out that steel melters generally require four 
to six hours for each melting, although steel melts at a much lower 
temperature than wrought-iron; and whereas we charge the crucible 
full (67 pounds) each time, steel-melters charge in the same size of 
crucibles 60 pounds the first 
45 pounds the third time. And whereas crucibles in other furnaces 
can only exceptionally be used more than three times, we generally 
(although melting wrought-iron) use them six and seven times. The 
regularity of this furnace is so great that we can almost work it by 
the clock, instead of by watching the melting. : 

8. Treatment of the Molten Metal.— lf I should describe, in a few 
words, what we do in making these wrought-iron castings, it would 
be this: We take wrought-iron, melt it and pour it into castings of 
any desirable shape without changing its quality of wrought-iron in 
any way (fibrousness is not a quality, it is a condition), and obtain 
ing castings that are practically solid. For obtaining this result we 


supply and 


time, 50 pounds the second, and only 
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use what we have described until lately as “ such physics as we have 
found most suitable for our purposes.” Our physic, however, is not 
added for the purpose of improving the quality of the metal, as other 
physics generally, but for altogether another purpose, which I shall 
explain presently. I will first draw your attention to the fact that if 
we want to make: a casting we must have the metal superheated, that 
is to say, heated a certain number of degrees above its melting-point. 


If, for instance, we assume the melting-point of iron to be 4,000°, | 


and we heat it to that temperature exactly, it is impossible to remove 
it six inches from the furnace before it becomes solidified, and it is 
thus impossible to make a casting. If we superheat it only a little, 
we may be able to carry it fluid a few feet to the moulds, but cannot 
pour any castings. For being able to handle the metal in a practi 
eal and convenient way, and pouring it into castings, particularly 
thin cnes, it is thus evidently necessary to have the metal considera- 
bly superheated. ‘The way of producing this necessary superheating 


production of the flame is quite independent of the tipping of the 
| ladle or the opening of the cover. By making the lining of this 
| ladle so thick that the loss of heat through radiation need not be 
| taken into account, heating the ladle to the same temperature as the 

metal and after the metal is run in maintaining a flame of about the 
same temperature, we can keep the metal in a proper state for pour. 
ing any length of time that may be required. By keeping the flame 
slightly reducing we protect the surface of the metal from oxidation, 
without having it covered with slag, and can, therefore, with the 
greatest convenience and success, pour from the lip, which is, in 
cases where it is possible, the most desirable way. The flame has 
its outlet over the pouring-lip, and thereby protects even the jet of 
{ metal when pouring. 





A NEW DESIGN FOR LIBRARIES. 


is to gradually raise the temperature above the melting-point, which | 


operation is generally termed by steel-melters as “ dead-melting” or 
“killing.” Now, this operation of gradually raising the temperature 
above the melting-point is most injurious to the metal. It is during 
this operation that the metal takes up gases from the surrounding 
atmosphere. Practically speaking, no gases are absorbed when the 
metal is solid; it is after the melting that oxygen, nitrogen, hydro- 
gen and carbonic oxide are taken up; and for reducing the injury 
of these gases many admixtures have been used, such as ferroman- 
ganese, silicide of manganese, etc., all of which, to a certain extent, 
remedy the evil, but at the same time change the nature of the metal, 
and are rather objectionable in one way or another. Now, as a rule, 
an ounce of prevention is better than a pound of cure, and it is quite 
evident that if we could, by some means, superheat the metal some 
800° or 400°, without raising the temperature above the melting- 
point, we should give no opportunity for gases to be taken up. ‘To 
superheat the metal without raising the temperature above the 
melting-point, is what we go in for. 

Now, it is a well-known fact that alloys always melt at a lower 
temperature than would be expected from the melting-point of the 


ingredients. For instance, tin, bismuth and antimony melt at respec- 


tively 400°, 500° and 700°, but an alloy of equal parts of these | 


three metals melts at about 170°, that is, a temperature lower than 
boiling water. Platinum, one of the metals most difficult of fusion, 
melts at a brown heat if a little lead is added. Wrouglht-iron melts 
at 4,000°, but if carbon (which cannot be melted at all) is added to 
the extent of one per cent, we have tool steel, which melts at about 
1,000° less. We have found that the metal aluminium has a very 
effective influence upon iron in this direction, and also that the addi- 
tion of aluminium in sufficient quantity for our purpose has no detri- 
mental influence upon the iron. It is of this property of aluminium 
that we avail ourselves. We heat the wrought-iron just to melting, 
but not more, and then, as soon as the metal is molten, we add a 
small quantity of aluminium, from 0.05 to 0.1 per cent, thereby pro- 
ducing a sudden lowering of the melting-point, and obtaining a super- 
heating of, say, 300°, 400° or 500°, sufficient at least for our purpose, 
to be able to handle the metal in a practical way and pour it into 
castings. That is the way in which we produce superheating of the 
metal, not by gradually increasing the temperature above the melt- 
ing-point, but by suddenly lowering the melting-point of the metal, 
thus obtaining it superheated in respect to its new melting-pvint. 
You will understand that in this way we give the metal no opportu- 


nity to take up gases, which is a very important feature in our inven- | 


tion. To an insignificant extent gases are, however, taken up dur- 
ing the melting, but are released by the suddenly-increased fluidity, 
due to the superheating effect, which changes the consistency of the 
metal from something like syrup to the fluidity of water. The fluid- 
ity, in fact, becomes so great that we can, without difficulty, produce 
such castings as the samples submitted, which speak best for them- 
selves. 

For the benefit of those who may feel inclined to immediately 


begin experimenting to find out some substitute for our aluminium- | 


physic, I will merely mention that, with caution, lest some one else 
should find out something equally good, and thereby deteriorate the 
value of our invention, we have deferred taking out a patent for 
this addition of aluminium until we had time to go through the 
most exhaustive and elaborate experiments with every conceivable 
metal, metalloid and alloy. That is the reason why this aluminium 
patent (No. 333,373) was not issued until about six weeks ago. And 
our experience is that nothing else answers the purpose. If added 
in sufficient quantity, other admixtures always have some injurious 
effect. Carbon alone can, with advantage, be used in an analogous 
way, and has, in fact, been so, when hard steel is produced by melt- 
ing softer steel, and thereafter adding carbon in the shape of pig-iron 
or Spleceleisen. 

4. Mechanical Appliances for Handling the Metal.—If the metal 
is of ever so good quality, every founder Knows what an important 
part is played by the temperature at which the metal is poured. 
And if a large quantity of metal has to be poured into a great 
many moulds it is not possible, with ordinary means, to do it, or at 
least, not to pour them all at the right temperature. We have sev- 
eral valuable arrangements for accelerating and facilitating the pour- 
ing (Patents Nos. 317,063 and 317,064), but I shall refer only to 
one of them, which I regard as a very important part of the inven- 
tion. That is, a casting-ladle provided with a cover and with means 
for producing a flame of high temperature within the ladle. The 











| VHE history of the administration of the old libraries of Europe 
| §* comes pretty much to this, that almost every one has gone through 
its periods of, first, accommodation without plan in a complex 
of chambers, until want of premises preclude further expanse ; sec- 
ondly, ef internal accumulation and crowding-in of auxiliary furni- 
ture for storing the books; thirdly, concurrently with this, of con- 
stantly impaired lights, ever increasing confusion, arrears, and finally, 
a dead-lock, which at last forced the authorities to build a new library, 
regardless of cost, to go, in its turn, again through the same or simi- 
lar phases. The more rapidly the productions of literature multiply 
the more frequently large libraries will pass through this periodicity, 
and the more treasure will have to be thrown away upon their build- 
ings. 

The only remedy for this is to build future libraries on such a plan 
as will allow of ready outward enlargement corresponding to internal 
increase. If by any plan this can be effected economically, espec- 
ially if permanent economy can be secured, as well as uninterrupted 
order and regularity in the internal administration for all time, it 
need not be said that the adoption of such a plan ought to follow as 
a matter of course. The accompanying design is meant to solve this 
problem. The nucleus of the building consists of a circular reading- 
room, lighted by means of tall windows under the dome, and com- 
municating with the rest of the library by eight radiating passages. 





Round this room the library proper winds by the prolongation of one 
wall; the whole is but one spiral passage carried on to any conven- 
ient length, to which light is admitted from vertical skylights under 
the roof. The height of the wall is supposed to be twenty feet, and 
the width of the passage about twenty-four feet; this, however, is 
left an open question. Book-cases are fitted to the wall at right 
angles, about ten feet in height, exceeding a little in depth the space 
dividing them. Both sides being used for storage of books, they 
afford as much accommodation as the adjacent division of the wall. 
Thus, for book accommodation, a wall to both sides of which these 
| cases are attached (with the cases), represents a surface-measurement 
' amounting to four times that of one side of it. Along the whole 
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passage light galleries are intended to run, supported for the most 
part by the book-cases, by which means an easy access is afforded 
to the upper part of the walls. 

A structure of this simple design can be rendered much less liable 
to damage by fire than almost any other form of building; ample 
provision could also be made for the absolute security of MSS. and 
more valuable books. The warming and ventilation of the building 
would be a matter of no difficulty. 

Given the square measure that, on an average, a volume occupies 
on a shelf, and the height of the wall, as well as the size of the read- 
ing-room, the cost of any library on this plan required for a definite 
number of volumes, can always be calculated beforehand, even to a 
nicety. When once such a library is built, its expansion can always 
take place when wanted, at just such arate as funds for the time 
being will allow, and without interfering in any way with existing 
internal arrangements, or the work of the officiating staff, or the con- 
venience of readers. Herein lies the great economy of the plan. 
I have calculated that a plot of four acres would practically suffice 
for all time for any library of this description. 

The design was drawn under my direction by Mr. Faweett, of 
Cambridge ; it has been carefully examined by Mr. Waterhouse, who 
declares it to be “thoroughly practical” when proper provision is 
made for readers’ retiring-rooms, areas for admission of fresh air, 
ete., “and very inexpensive.” Neither architect recognizes in it any 
obstacle to the erection of a safe and lasting structure.— Firikr 
Magniisson, in the Athenceum. 


CINCINNATI BUILDING NOTES. 
) pas building world in this part of 


the country has many things to 

think about just now, and to worry 
over, what with the streets all torn up, 
the committees on different projects 
from the Builders’ Exchange and Archi- 
tects, and one thing or another, it keeps 
one busy keeping track of the march of 
events as they write themselves down 
on the everlasting pages of history. 

Well, Cincinnati is to spend, in fact 
has started to spend, $4,000,000 on her 
streets; she proposes to tear up no one 
seems to know how many miles of streets, 
cart away the rubbish, and lay down 
granite blocks, asphalt, and = similar 
substances supposed to last a little longer 
than forever. ‘The streets are dug out 
about 2.0 below grade, and a substratum 
of gravel, sand and crushed boulders is laid, and upon this the 
granite blocks. ' I 
the Engineers’ Department and the Board of Public Works, and as 
far as inspectors and other officials are concerned, it seems to be well 
looked after, and promises to do great things for the city. 

The Builders’ Exchange has done much, and proposes to do more 
toward the betterment of all things connected with this branch of 
the city’s greatness. ‘They have prepared, after months of laborious 
effort, a code of building laws for this city; the laws are now in the 
hands of the State Legislature, and will, no doubt, be passed. If any 
criticism were to be offered upon these laws, it would be that they 
were too cumbersome, there being about one hundred and sixty sec- 
tions, some conflicting with others, so that it will take a Philadelphia 
lawyer to interpret them. However, anything is better than nothing, 
and they can be amended from time to time, and thus, by process of 
time, become nearly perfect. The Exchange has a committee out at 
the present time, representing each different branch of trade, and it 
is proposed through them to prepare a glossary of terms common to the 
craft, and upon which different constructions could not honestly be 
put, so that when an architect calls for a certain kind of work, it will 
not be subjected to as many different constructions as there are bid- 
ders upon the job. 

The architects met recently, and among other things, passed an act 
requiring builders who are in the habit of bidding on work, and 
making plans for owners, to cease either one practice or the other ; 
the architects hold that this custom of builders making plans has 
grown so great that manifest injustice is done to both the owner and 
the architect thereby. 

The County Commissioners propose to build some additions to the 
County Lunatic Asylum, and in pursuance of this commendable idea, 
they wrote to some, and advertised to all the architects to inform 
them (the architects) that on a certain day, and at high noon on said 
certain day, they (the Commissioners) would open bids for making 
plans and specifications for the proposed improvements, the cost 
of which was placed at $125,000. The architects in a paper 
signed by all, replied that “bidding” was not the proper way to 
employ efficient architectural services, that if such services are 
wanted the architect should be employed at the usual rate of five per 
cent upon the cost, with full architectural powers, and ‘to execute 
the building in accordance with the wishes of the Board, and the best 
interests of the building. What the result will be is hard to tell, but 
no doubt the Commissioners. will get some one to take the job at 
their price. 









Doorway or THe CHATEAU D’ Usse, 


The whole improvements are under the charge of | 

















THE 


LATE H. H. RICHARDSON. 


Ar a special meeting of the Boston Society of Architects, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted :— 


Resolved, That the Society feels a profound sense of the loss which it 
has sustained, in common with all who have at heart the interests of good 
architecture, in the death of Henry Hobson Richardson. In his brill- 
iant career, which is now brought to a close, we recognize the rare union 
of wellnigh all the great qualities on which true success in the practice 
of architecture depends. He had the instinct for form, proportion and 
color, the genius for orderly arrangement and picturesque grouping of 
parts ; and, in addition to all this power, he had an extraordinary force 
and energy of character, which enabled him to use his gifts to their 
utmost advantage, to despise the pain and weakness of an insidious 
and fatal disease, and to work with unflagging zeal and efficiency up to 
the last day of his life. His gifts and his courage, brightened by a re- 
markable intellectual vivacity, made him the most interesting and com- 
manding personality which the profession in America has ever known. 
He died in the full maturity and vigor of his power, but not before his 
fame was assured by the monuments which his genius had raised on 
every hand. 
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[ We cannot pay attention to the demands of correspondents who for- 
get to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith.) 


PAPER TILES. 
Boston, April 29, 1886. 
To THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs,— Can you give me any information in regard to paper 
roofing-tiles? Where are they made, and by whom? A reply through 
the columns of your journal will oblige, Yours truly, 

Wo. G. PRrEsTOoN. 


WE cannot, but we hope some reader can, give the information which 
others have sought before.— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


THE BOSTON BUILDING LAW. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 27 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


, 1886. 
To tue Eprirors oF 

Dear Sirs,— Was the Building Law, introduced in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature about a year ago, passed? Can a copy be had of 
the bill as originally drafted, and if so, to whom should | apply ? 

Yours, ete., INSPECTOR. 

WE do not know whether you can obtain a draft of the original bill, but 
you can obtain a copy of the revised law by addressing John 8. Damrell, In- 
spector of Buildings, Boston.— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT 





THE BEST DRAIN-PIPE. 
EDITORS OF AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 
NEWPORT, K. 
Dear Sirs,—I notice in your last issue that you tell Mr. Williams, of 
Portland, Oregon, that “ Akron” pipe is better than cement. I sup- 
pose you use Akron as a generic term, but it is hardly fair to other 
good pipe-makers to do so. There are, to my knowledge, four or five 
other large concerns in the country — one of them at Portland, Me., 
which make pipe every whit as good as the Akron; I should say 
‘vitrified stone-ware pipe.” Excuse the suggestion. 
Truly yours, Gro. E. WARING, JR. 
[WE certainly had no intention of advertising the Akron makers at the 
expense of others. ‘‘ Salt-glazed’’ would have been enough to say.—Eps. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


To THE THE 


I., April 26, 1886. 


BACK-LINING. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29, 1886. 
To tHe EpiTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— Will you be kind enough to inform a student what is 
meant by “back lining,” as applied to drawings. Ihave asked sev- 
eral who should know, but they did not seem to be informed. 

“ A STUDENT.” 

[BACK-LINING is a means of giving emphasis to a drawing by enforcing 
what may be termed its contour lines — not only of the main-drawing, but 
of its important features as well — that is, the lower and right-hand lines of 
projections of all kinds, if the light is supposed to come from the left.— Eps. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 


FRESH-AIR BOXES AND SOIL-PIPES. 


To THE EpitTors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear. Sirss— In a discussion in regard to the advisability of run- 
ning a drain under a furnace and cold-air box, an architect of con- 
siderable practice told me that he would just as soon as not live ina 
house in which.the drain carrying the -soil-pipe wastes ran directly 
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through the air-box, and leaked into the latter, explaining that the 
cold air passing through the box would destroy any possible ill effects 
of the leak. Will you kindly give me your opinion on the subject, 
and greatly oblige SUBSCRIBER. 

[Ir seems to us that the sooner this “architect of considerable practice ”’ 
arranges his own fresh-air flue and soil-pipe in the manner he advocates, 
the better it will be for those who might, under other circumstances, become 
his clients.— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 

“BULBOUS’ DOMES.” 
TROY, May 3, 1886. 
To THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs,— A few months ago I sent you a letter asking a ques- 
tion to be answered through your valuable journal, and thinking it 
may have been miscarried, I will try once more. 

In studying the architecture of the Russian chambers, you find the 
“ bulbous’ domes ” finished with a cross, and extending from its 
arms chains (it looks like) down upon the dome. To help you to 
understand my meaning, I have drawn the parts referred to in red 
ink. Why are they put there’ Yours respectfully, 

Frep. R. Comstock. 

[ArTer seeking in vain for an answer to the question our correspondent 
puts in the books which seemed to us most likely to throw light on the 
subject, we sought information of the Russian Consul, but found that he 
had no definite knowledge to impart.— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 




















Excavating Mexico’s Ancient Hoty Ciry.— The work of laying 
bare the great buried Mecca or holy city of the Toltecs, at San Juan 
Teotihuacan, is soon to commence in dead earnest, under the direc- 
tion of the enthusiastic archeologist, Leopold Batres, the government 
inspector and collector of antiquities. Careful sketches of the present 
condition of the historical spot, drawn by Mr. Becerril, of the School 
of Mines, are on exhibition at Pellandini’s art-store. President Diaz 
finally refused to allow the troops to engage in the work of excavation, 
presumably because the soldiers may be needed for the work of the 
drainage of the valley, but arrangements have been made to hire 300 
peons (laborers) to do the work. Mr. Batres says that in about twenty 
days the spades will be flying lively, and that, within three months’ 
time, he expects to lay bare the great Pyramid of the Moon. He still 
insists that a great city lies under those sandy stretches above which 
the pyramids lift their gray heads. A switch is being laid from the track 
of the Vera Cruz Railway for the transportation of material and men 
to the scene of the interesting operations. — Mexico Two Republics. 





Heat From Incanpescent Lamps. — Herr Wilhelm Penkert, in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Elektrotechnik, gives the following results of his experi- 
ments to find the quantity of heat emitted by different lamps, incandes- 
cent and other, in an hour: — 


Incandescent Lamps:— 


Units of Heat. 
Siemens and Halske -<odeen “Ee 


Edison. ... ' « seeescesce cncceseooncessensasess GED 

Swan.....s.«. Sense chneedsnesees on wee cgneoesssases ccccee 6948 

Bernstein............ bi soudieb enviar tasewaeseseecanana: MEN 
Gas: — 

Siemens regenerative burner......... -. 1,500 

Argand geb+pdoeens oi acc . 4,860 

Two hole burner..............++. ...12,150 
Petroleum: — 

Round burner.. 2000, 

Small flat burner. -. 7,200 
Solar Oil: — 

Schuster and Bauer's lamp................+..e0.-seeeeee 3300 

Small flat burner.... ......+....++ . 7,200 
Rape oil: — 

Gaweel Mame. ... 0.02022 .ccccccccstesccccccvcesccscesccesccs QSOD 
Reading lamp...........scccsccccsoveccssscccsccscccerces 6,000 
PRD +: x.00ns 2s 0200000006s000206008 -se008 9,200 
Spermaceti........+-eees+ seer ecerere cece eeee eee cece ..+. 7,960 
Wax covccceces 7,960 
BSORTIMG,.. .. .000c0ceeee 8,940 
I ccktickdands sh acne shOsah bb aaseah oe eheabneseaweya ce 9,700 


With regard to the value of the Bernstein lamp, M. Penkert thinks 
that it is possibly too low, owing to the fact that in the measurements 
losses of heat were not absolutely guarded against. The construction 
of the lamp was such that it could not be entirely immersed in the 
water employed to determine the heat given out.—Scientific American. 





Tue ParLosopay oF Vaccination. — Professor Tyndall explains 
the philosophy of vaccination as follows :— 

“When a tree or a bundle of wheat or barley-straw is burned, 
a certain amount of mineral matter remains in the ashes — extremely 
small in comparison with the bulk of the tree or of the straw, but abso- 
lutely essential to its growth. In a soil lacking, or exhausted of, the 
necessary constituents, the tree cannot live, the crop cannot grow. 
Now, contagia are living things, which demand certain elements of life, 
just as inexorably as trees, or wheat or barley ; and it is not difficult to 
see that a crop of a given parasite may so far use up a constituent 
existing in small quantities in the body, but essential in the growth of 
the parasite, as to render the body unfit for the production of a second 
crop. The soil is exhausted, and until the lost constituent is restored, 
the body is protected from any further attack from the same disorder. 
Such an explanation of non-recurrent diseases naturally presents itself 
to a thorough believer in the germ theory, and such was the solution 
I had in reply to a question I ventured to offer nearly fifteen years 
ago to an eminent physician. To exhaust a soil, however, a parasite 
less vigorous and destructive than the really virulent one may suffice; 
and if, after having, by means of a feebler organism, exhausted the soil 





without fatal result, the most highly virulent parasite be introduced 
into the system, it will prove powerless. This, in the language of the 
germ theory, is the whole secret of vaccination. 





Cieansinc Warer Mains.— While in many cases the iron pipes 
remain unaffected by the water flowing through them, in others incrus- 
tations are deposited which sometimes endanger the working of the 
plant after only a few years’ use. Such deposits are formed in nearly 
all water-mains for town supply, in course of time, and consist mainly 
of iron oxide and carbonate of lime, and would ultimately destroy the 
pipes or render them useless unless removed. Three methods have 
been employed for this purpose, says a contemporary, corresponding 
with those used for removing boiler scale, namely, taking up the pipes 
and loosening the scale by heating, dissolving the deposit by acids, and 
removing the deposit mechanically before it hardens, by means of 
scrapers and brushes. In the first method the pipes, after taking them 
up, are placed over holes in the top plate of a stove, and serve as a sort 
of chimney. The deposit and the iron expand at different rates, and 
the former is thereby detached. In this way a main 32 inches diameter 
and about 770 yards long, at Laibach, was cleaned, and the cost per 
yard amounted to about 2s. ld, being about one-quarter of what the 
renewal of the mains would have cost. The second method cannot, of 
course, be used for iron pipes, but is applicable to lead pipes. Mr. Arcel 
cleaned, in this way, a length of fifty yards of 9-inch piping with hydro- 
chlorie acid, 76 per cent at a cost of about 2s. per yard. The third 
method is in use at Carlsruhe, Nuremberg, and other German towns. 
A rope or chain is introduced into the mains, by means of which a 
brush suiting the bore of the pipes is worked to and fro till the deposit 
has been detached, a continuous flow of water being directed upon the 
brush to remove the mud. For cleansing strongly-curved lengths, Mr. 
Merz has introduced a flexible pipe brush. In this manner the entire 
mains of Carlsruhe have been cleaned, the cleansing of about 22,000 
yards of pipes of 3 3-4 to 14 inches diameter having been effected dur- 
ing 78 days at a cost of about £160.— Mechanical News. 




















Wirs all that is to be said against organized labor, there is less to be 
feared from it organized than disorganized. The organization of capital is 
sure to follow the present uprising. Conservative influences will also arise 
within the ranks of labor itself. Trades unionism, pure and simple, is 
aroused at the threatening attitude and assumptions of associated labor, and 
the latent jealousy which has always existed between rival labor organiza- 
tions will soon be a factor for good. There are probabilities that the 
results of the eight-hour movement will not be permanent. ‘The next gen- 
eral depression will create a reaction more or less general. It is not clear 
just what organized capital can do under the factsand conditions presented. 
The first impulse has been obeyed, viz., that of getting together in certain 
industries. The incentives to unity are not likely to be permanent. Tem- 
porary ends only can be served at this time. A reaction is, in the nature 
of things, inevitable in this whole labor movement; and until then employ- 
ers cannot see clearly what course to pursue. That the tendency to higher 
rates of compensation cannot be arrested were it desirable so to do, is 
apparent to all students of and thinkers on economic subjects. The general 
improvement in the condition of the masses is desirable. The solidarity of 
labor will be eventually effected. Temporary inconvenience and injustice 
will be suffered in exceptional cases. The consumptive capacity of the 
masses must and will increase, and the so-called unreasonable demands of 
labor will be one after the other met. These apparently dogmatic asser- 
tions are based on manufacturers’ experience on both sides of the water 
during the past thirty years. The week has been an eventful one in indas- 
trial channels. A few thousand men are on strike at this writing. Employ- 
ers in New York, Philadelphia and Chicago have in two or three crafts 
combined to resist the ten-hour pay demand of eight-hour labor. The 
building-trades are nearly all quietly at work, in most cases at moderate 


reductions. New York architects and builders do not make many serious 
complaints. Philadelphia architects will have a great deal of work to 


announce in a few days. Pittsburgh builders speak of excellent building 
prospects. Farther-western architects report that the check given to build- 
ing is mostly in the way of a temporary withholding. The projected work, 
they say, is absolutely needed. The most unfavorable reports come from 
real-estate interests, but even here some advantages accrue in the with- 
drawal in many cases of fancy prices for building sites in the way of addi- 
tional encouragement to projectors. Material continues cheap. The condi- 
tion of the lumber-markets along the Atlantic Coast and throughout the 
chief distributing centres in the interior is abundance and low prices. 
Labor agitations has taken the wind out of the sails of high prices which 
began to be felt early in the season. Actual selling-prices of spruce, white 
and yellow pine and the hardwoods generally are no higher, and there is 
no disposition to crowd them up. Supplies continue large in primary and 
secondary markets and what has been lost in higher prices of labor has 
been possibly saved in cheap material. The textile industry is entering on 
its dull season. The iron trade is strong and steady, all branches being well 
oversold. There is evidence of increasing activity in railway construction 
west of the Mississippi, no less than fifty million dollars have been nego- 
tiated for during the past thirty days by the managers of western lines, for 
the prosecution of building in the region west of that river. The rail-mills 
have one third of their capacity unsold, and are coyly declining business at 
present in view of arush of orders in July and August when the require- 
ments of some of these new enterprises will probably be presented. Pig- 
iron requirements have increased 5,000 tons per day within one year: lum- 
ber requirements ten per cent. Bridge-iron demand will crowd the work 
for the rest of the year. Money continues abundant. Collections are easy, 
but in many rural localities cash is scarce. Considerable idle money is 
floating into western channels. The coal trade is quite active and coast- 
wise freights are strong. The interior machine shops and factories suffer 
very little. Work at locomotive establishments is increasing slowly, and 
during the past week New York and Pennsylvania car-builders have booked 
additional work. The actual facts are favorable. The fears expressed 
imply only fear. The builders will crowd ahead knowing what to expect. 
Employers can be easily aroused. Any further agitation efforts will create 
a public sentiment against labor domination, which the leaders see and feel 
and therefore they are crying out against further striking, and advising 
against all manner of extreme action. 
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PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 


The American Architect Drawing-Office will under- 
take the preparation of perspective drawings in line 
or color from scale drawings, or will render drawings 
already in outline. Address the editors. 





WANTED. 


RAUGHTSMAN.—Wanted, a thoroughly compe- 
tent architectural draughtsman, State expe- 
rience and salary required. Address, A. M., care of 
Amerwan Architect, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
b41 





WANTED. 


RAUGHTSMAN. — Experienced draughtsman, 
address Fuller & Wheeler, Albany, N. Y., stat- 
ing terms. 540 








BUILDING PATENTS. 


ated apestieation any patents here mentioned 
ogcier with full detail 1 Hincetecttone may be obtained 


the Commissioner Patents, at "Was ‘or 
twenty-five cents.) v aed 





340,488. WRENCH.—Lewis P. Croswell and Charles 
A. Funk, McLean, Ill. 





a THRESHOLD. — Joseph Johnston, Hudson, 


340,559. CONSTRUCTION OF FLOORING AND 
SHEATHING. —Wilson J. Conway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
: 340,569. SIDEWALK.—Charles C. Gilman, Eldora, 
owa, 
340,570. Roor.—Charles C. Gilman, Eldora, Iowa. 
340,573. Fire-Escare.—Frank E. Hamlin and Geo. 
W. Smith, Allen, Mich. 
340,609. PREVENTING DISCOLORATION OF BURNED 
Brick.—William W. Neuer, Wilkes-Barré, Pa. 
340,618. FIRE-ALARM APPARATUS. — Charles D. 
Rogers, me R. I. 
620. LOCK FOR SLIDING Doors.—Henry E. Rus- 
sell, Jr., New Britain, Conn. 
VENTILATOR. — James K. Sellars, Eagle 
Lake, Tex 


Nes 628. ‘LatcH. — Daniel H. Sherman, Brooklyn, 
340,660. LUMBER-DRIER.—William E. Cole, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

340,668. ROOFING-TILE AS AN ARTICLE OF MANU- 
FACTURE.—Frank Hengesbach, Willoughby, O. 

340,669. PROCESS OF COLORING TILES OR EQUIVA- 
LENT PoRrRovUs POTTERY MATERIALS.—Frank Henges- 
bach, Willoughby, O. 

340,694. SANITARY CATCH-BAasin.—Henry C. Bud- 
denberg, Cincinnati, O. 

340,716. TRANSOM-LIFTER.—Charles E, Hitchings, 
New York, mR. ¥. 

340,721. "PAINT-CAN.— Isaac W. Litchfield, War- 


. » A 
340,722. ScuTTLE,— Alfred H. Lorton, New York, 
N.Y 


340,724. FIne-EXTINGUISHER. — George A. Morri- 
son, Jersey City, N. J. 

340,7 WInDOW-SA8H. — Lucius Robertson, Mt. 
Carmel, O. 

340,740. BOILER OR TUBE COVERING.— William M. 
Suhr, New York, N. Y. 

340,743. DEVICE FOR FASTENING, OPENING AND 
HOLDING DOORS FOR FIRK-ENGINE, HOUSES. — Geo. 
D. Walker, Holyoke, Mass. 

340,755. ELEVATOR-HATCHWAY.—Lewis J. Bates, 
Detroit, Mich. 

340,760. AIR HEATING AND para APPARATUS, 
—Solomon N. Carvalho, New York, 

340,776. WinDow- FRAME. dit Geer, Lebanon 
Coun. 

340,777. PLUMBER'’s TRAP.—Frederick C. Gersten- 
berg, Astoria, N. 

340,780. Proc E88 OF BURNING Brick. — Schuyler 
Hamilton, Jr., New York, N. Y. 

340,790. SPRING-HINGE. — Henry P. Kochsmeier 
and George M. Waldorf, Freeport, 111. 

340,796. FLOORING FOR BALCONIES. — Albert H. 
Lorenze, New York, N. Y. 

340,797. FiRE-ESCAPE LADDER. — Albert H. Lo- 
renze, New York, N. Y. 

340,798. ee ee B. Mallory, 
Orange, N. J 

340,801, PrpE-CouPLING.— Francis I. Maule, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

340,806, VENTILATOR.—Daniel T. McNeil and John 
B. Carter, Kokomo, Ind. 

340,812. FIRE-EX TINGUISHER.—William Neracher, 
Cleveland, 0. 

340,820. METAL EXTENSION-CAP FOR PILES.—Hy- 
las Sabine, Columbus, O. 

340,829. VENTILATOR.—Michael H. Shanley, Gran- 
bury, Tex. 

340,836. FLUSH-TANK AND SIPHON. — Benjamin 
Van Vranken, Schenectady, N. Y. 

340,841. PLUMB - LEVEL. — Michael §. Weller, 
Charlestown, W. Va. 

340,844. Hor- AIR FURNACE. — Charles White, 
Washington, D.C. 

340,914. DRAWING-BOARD.—Henry Howson, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

340,930. Vise. — Horace Wyman, Worcester, Mass. 

340,947. BENCH-VISE.—Perry Huntley, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

340,960. VENETIAN BLIND.—Benjamin D. Stevens, 
a el Vt. 








AS A PROTECTION TO CUSTOMERS WE PUBLISH A FAC-SIMILE OF 


TRADE MARK LABEL. 











3 


These Paints are in every respect strictly first-class, being composed of the best and 
purest materials obtainable. They have a larger sale than any other paints made in this 
country or abroad, and, although they cost a trifle more per gallon than any others, owing 
their wonderful covering properties, they will do more and better work for the same amount 
of money, while theirsuperior durability renders them the most economical paints in the world. 
Sample Cards and our Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘‘“STRUCTURAL DECORATION,” free by mail. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sole Manufacturers of H. W. JOHNS’ 


Roof, Car and Bridge Paints, 
Colors in Oil, and Japan. 
Varnishes, 


Asbestos Roofing, 
Asbestos Fire-Proof Paints, 
Asbestos Pipe and Boiler Coverings, 


Asbestos Fire and Water-Proof Building-Felt, etc. 
Descriptive Price-List and Samples Free by Mail. 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


175 Randolph St., Chicago. 


170 North 4th St., Phila. 


Billiter House, London. 





Sidewalk 


— AND — 


LIGHTS. 


Sole Manufac- 
turers of the 





FLOOR and ROOF 
LIGHTS. 


DAUCHY & CO., 
125 & 127 Indiana 8t., (near Wells), 
CHICAGO, ILL. oe 










MY 100-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


On Architecture, Building, Carpentry, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Decoration, and Ornament, 
Drawing Instruments, Builders’ Level and Architects 


Materials, 
Sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 
Wu. T, Comstock, Astor Place, New York 


ARCHITECTS 


can dictate specifications at our offices to Stenograph- 
ers or Type-writers familiar with architectural terms. 
Accurate copies made on the type-writer. 
Connected with Union School of Stenography 
and Type-writing. 
Send for circular. 
MARY SEYMOUR, 150 & 239 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOWLAND & CHURCHILL ANDIRONS 


27 — 
napaarend 
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A 
a° Orders for special designs 
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Y 
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S 
of Gas-Fixtures 


GAS FIXTURES. SBRONTESRe and Brass-Work solicited. 


REMOVAL 
JAS. G. WILSON, 


Manufacturer of 


ROLLING BLINDS, 
VENETIAN BLINDS, 
Rolling Steel Shutters, Etc., 


Has Removed his Office and Salesroom to 


953 BROADWAY, 
Two Doors South of 23d Street, New York. 


Where Catalogues, Samples and Estimates can be 
obtained 











—AND — 


4) FIRE-SETS. 


% ‘SenTast 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


ALTERATIONS. 


New York, Y.—Ann St., 1 8, from Theatre Alley 
to Nassau Btn 2 five- mo | "prick stores and office- 
buildings, to be altered internally; cost, $6,000; 
owner, Samuel H. Everett, Brewster Putnam Co., 
New York; architect, James E. Ware, 239 Broad- 
way. 

East Twenty-seventh St., Nos. 207, 209 and 211, 
two-st’y brick factory, internal alterations; cost, 
$5,000; lessee, Augusta Roedel, 382 Third Ave.; ar- 

chitect, J. Kastner, 744 Broadway. 

East Fourteenth St., No. 44 four-and-six-st’y|brick 
building, salesroom and offices, internal altera- 
. tions; cost, $6,000; owner, Wm. Astor, 23 West 
Twenty-sixth St.; carpenter, John Downey, 407 
West Thirty-third St. 

West Sixteenth St., No. 15, four-st’y brick dwell., 
to have an extension; cost, $3,000; owner, Caroline 
T. Kessel, 31 West Seventeenth St.; architect, I. E. 
Terhune, 229 West Thirty-seventh St. 

Broadway, No. 1235, three-st’y brick tenement, in- 
ternal alterations; cost, $3,000; attorney for owner, 
Antonio Rasirres, 116 West One Hundred and Twen- 

— St.; architect, Geo. Edw. Harding, 40 Ex- 
change Place. 

Westchester Ave., n 8, 75/8 One Hundred and Six- 
ty-seventh St., one-st’ y frame building, to be al- 
tered and raised, and have an extension, peak shin- 
gle roof; cost, $3,000; owners, Estate C. 'L. Fox, Ed- 
ward Wood, 68 Reed St., and Lyman Tiffany, se 
cor. Westchester Ave. and West Farms Road; ar- 
chitect, John N. Gillespie, cor. Westchester Ave. 
and Tiffany St. 

Fifth Ave., n w cor. Twenty-third St., six-st’y 
brick and stone hotel, flat roof, internal alterations; 
cost, $6,000; lessees, Fifth Ave. Safe Deposit Co., 
cor. Fifth Ave. and’ Twenty-third St.; architects, 
DPD. & J. Jardine, 1262 Broadway. 

Madison Ave., 8 e cor. Sixty-fifth St., four-st’y 
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brick dwell., to have an extension, mansard roof; 
cost, $4,000; owner, Roger McKim, 751 Madison | 
Ave.; architect, Alfred H. Thorp, 31 West Union 

Ss 
“West Fortieth St., Nos. 509 and 511, 2 two-st’y 

brick stable and back building, to have an exten- | 
sion; cost, $5,000; owner, Rev. John Gleeson, 28 At- | 
torney St.; architect, T. J. O’Connor, 111 Broadway. | 

Murray St., cor. College P1., four-st’y brick hotel, | 
internal alterations; cost, $12,000; owner, Albert 
Schierenbeck, 72 Hancock St., Brooklyn; architect, | 
Charles Rentz, 153 Fourth Ave. 

Sizth Ave., No. 624, four-st’y brick store and | 
dwell., to have an extension with internal altera- | 
tions; cost, $8,000; owner, William Sperb, Jr., 514 | 
Sixth Ave.; architects, Thom & Wilson, 1267 Broad- 
way. 

Washington St., e 8,67’ 10s Rector St., three-st’y 
brick storehouse, altered from a peak roof to a flat 
roof; internal alterations, cost, $5,735; owners, 
Edith R. and Emily T. Carow, 114 East Thirty- | 
sixth St.; architect, N. Pfeiffer, 891 North Third 
Ave. 


Providence, R. I.— Benejit St., No. 101, addition to 
brick dwell.; owner, H. J. Steere; builder, F. B. 
Koss. 

John St., No. 76, addition to frame dwell.; cost, 
$2,000; owner, J. T. Ingraham; builders, F. H. Pea- 
body & Son. 

APARTMENT-HOUSES. 


New York, N. ¥.—/ear/ St., No. 409, five-st’y brick, 
fiat, tin roof; cost, $30,000; owner, John Ebret,s e 
cor. Park Ave. and Ninety-fourth st.; architect, J. 
Kastner, 744 Broadway. 

Seventy-third St.,8 w cor. Avenue A, 2 five-st’y 
brick flats, tin roof; cost, $36,000; owner, A. J. Me- 
Quade, 313 East Thirteenth St.; architect, James 
Barrett, 244 East Twelfth St. 

Second Ave.,n w cor. One Hundred and Fourth 
St., 4 five-st’'y brick flats, tin roof; cost, $76,000; 
owner, David Stevenson, 224 West Forty-sixth St.; 
architects, Thom & Wilson, 1267 Broadway. 

Forty-first St., 8 w cor. Tenth Ave., five-st’y brick 
flat, tin roof; cost, $18,000; owner, Gerche Muller, 
executrix, 264 West Forty-ninth St.; architect, R. S. 
‘Vownsend, 246 West Forty-ninth St. 

Bighty-third St., n 8, 225/e Tenth Ave., five-st’y 
brick flat, tin root; cost, $35,000; owner, Annie E. 
Kelly, 434 East Seventy-fifth St.; architect, G. A. 
Schellinger, 128 Broadway. 

EKighty-first St., 8 e cor. Fourth Ave., five-st’y 
brick fiat, tin roof; cost, $25,000; owner, Wm. B. 
Pope; 100 East Eighty-fifth St.; architect, G. C. 
Pope, 100 East Eighty-fifth St. 

Ludiow St., Nos. 166-174, 4 five-st’y brick flats, 
tin roofs; cost, $68,000; owner, Geo. B. Christman, 
331 East Fifty-fifth St.; architect, Wm. Graul, 215 
Bowery. 

One Hundred and Twenty-fi/th St., 0 8, 250’ e Sec- 
ond Ave., 2 five-st’y brick flats, tin roofs; cost, $44,- 
000; owner, Frank E. lewitt, 134 Lawrence St.; ar- 
chitect, John Miller, 335 Broadway. 

One Hundred and Nineteenth St., 8 8, 90’ w Lex- 
ington Ave., four-st’y brick flat, tin roof; cost, $16,- 
000; owner, Catharine Baltz, 136 East One Hundred 
and Nineteenth St.; architect, Charles Baxter, 112 
East One Hundred and Twenty-fifth St. 

Third Ave., No. 1220, tive-st’y brick flat, tin roof; 
cost, $20,000; owner, Carsten Proge, 1220 Third 
Ave.; architect, Daniel Burgess, 204 East Seventieth 
St. 

Seventy-second St.,s 8, 53' 4" e Tenth Ave., five- 
st’y brick flat extension, tin roof; cost, $20,000; 
owner, I. A. Chamberlain, 449 West Seventy-second 
St.; architect, A. B. Jennings, P. O. Box 2102, N. Y. 

Ludlow St.,8 w cor. Broome St., five-st’y brick 
flat, tin roof; cost, $20,000; owner, A. E. Benson, 
150 Broadway; architect, Wm. Graul, 215 Bowery. 

Broome St., 8 8, 25’ w Ludlow St., 2 tive-st’y brick 
flats, tin roofs; cost, $15,000; owner, A. E. Benson, 
150 Broadway; architect, Wm. Graul, 215 Bowery 

Delancy St., Nos. 39 and 4\, five-st’y brick fiat, 
tin roof; cost, $20,000; owners, Kosmack & Wack, 
13 and 15 Chatham St.; architect, W. G. Steinmetz, 
Stewart Building, cor. Chambers St. and Broadway. 

Eighty-third St., 0 8, 225'e Tenth Ave., five-st’y 
brick flat, tin roof; cost, $35,000; owner, Annie E. 
Kelly, 434 East Seventy-sixth St.; architect, G. A. 
Schellinger, 128 Broadway. 

Eighty-third St., n 8, 265’ e Tenth Ave., 3 three- 
st’y brick flats, tin roofs; cost, $25,000; owner, An- 
nie E. Kelly, 434 East Seventy-sixth St.; architect, 
G. A. Schellinger, 128 Broadway. 

Forsyth St., Nos. 47, 49 and 51, 3 five-st’y brick 
brick flats, tin roof; cost, $60,000; owner, Bertha 
Solomon, 2 Baxter St.; architect, Blankenstein & 
Herter, 744 Broadway. 

Avenue B, 8s e cor. Eleventh St., five-st’y brick 
flat, fat tin roof; cost, $25,000; owner, Maurice 
Levy, 204 Chatham St.; architect, Ernest W. Greias, 
8 Union Sq. 

One Hundred and First St., n s, 100’ w Second 
Ave., 4 four-st’y brick flats, tin roof; owner, Martin 
Kenney, 1804 Third Ave.; architect, Jno. C. Burne, 
cor. Third Ave. and Eighty-sixth St. 

East Righty-ninth St., 8 e cor. First Ave., five-st’y 
brick flat, tin roof; cost, $18,000; owner, Thomas 
Patten, 113 East Fifty-seventh St.; architect, Wm. 
Graul, 215 Bowery. 

CHURCHES. 


New York. N. ¥.—L. J. O’Connor has completed 
plans for the superstructure of St. Raphz!’s Church 
on Fortieth St., near Tenth Ave. 

The Cavalry Baptist Church on Fifty-seventh St., 
bet. Sixth and Seventh Aves., is to have alterations 
made at a cost of about $20,000 from plans of J. R. 
Thomas. 

On the s w cor. of ye A St. and Second 
Ave. a Sunday-school building is to be built at 
once for the Presbytery of New York, from plans 
of R. H. Robertson, who is also drawing plans for 
church, which will occupy the remainder of the lot, 
which is altogether 100’ x 102’. ° 


FACTORIES. 


New York, N. Y.— Seventy-fifth St., Nos. 429 and | 
431,four-st’y brick factory, tin roof; cost, $12,000; | 
owner, Percy Rockwell; architect, I. M. Farns- | 

| 





worth & Co., 218 West Twenty-third St. 
Eleventh Ave., Nos. 425-431, five-st’y brick factory, | 
tin roof; cost, $40,000; owner, James S. Batterson, | 
Hartford, Conn., architects, Kimball & Shuen, 40 | 
Broadway. 
HOUSES. 


Boston, Mass. — Sheridan Ave., near Terrace Ave., 


house, 22/ and 26’ x 30/; owner, Thomas B. Hall; 
{ 


builder, M. Sullivan. 


Memphis, 


Bromley St., near Bromley Pl., house, 26’ x 38’; 
owner and builder, J. H. Naven. 

Lanson St., No, 43, house, 21/ 10’ x 35/; owner and 
builder, John McCormick. 

Cedar Park, near Cedar St., house, 18’ and 20/ x 
39’; owner, G. J. Esselin; builders, Swanson & Mur- 
ray. 

Middle St., Nos. 21 and 23, house, 9’ 7/" and 26/ x 
55’ 6"; owner, Horatio Gareetal; builders, Berry & 
Watson. 

Tenn.—Mrs. Koenig, frame cottage, Lan- 
derdale {5t.; cost, $2,000. 

M. L. Meacham, two-st’y frame house, Gayoso 
St.; cost, $2,000. 

Mrs. S. McNulty, frame cottage, Elliott St.; cost, 
$2,500. 


| Minneapolis, Minn. — E. F. Comstock, two-st’y 


frame dwell., 750 Madison St., n e; cost, $3,000. 

N. B. Mortimer, two-st’y frame dwell., 2520 Lake 
P1.; cost, $3,500, 

J. H. Weller, two-st’y frame dwell., 327 Oak 
Grove; cost, $7,500. 

N. Pearson, two-st’y frame dwell., 2808 Grand 
Ave.: cost, $1,200, 

J. Francis, two-st’y frame dwell.. Garfield Ave., 
near West Twenty-sixth St.; cost, $3,000. 

F. L. Truesdell, two-st’y frame dwell., 2734 Grove 
St.; cost, $4,000. 

Campbell Bros., two-st’y frame dwell., 2517 Twen- 
ty-fifth St., 8; cost, $3,500. 

G. A. Morse, two-st'y frame dwell., 2401 Three 
and One-Half Ave., ¢; cost, $5,000. 

L. A. Graul, two-st’y frame dwell., 200 West Nine- 
teenth St., 8; cost, $12,000. 

L. J. Kankin, two-st'y frame dwell., 3111 Lyndall 
Ave., #; cost, $3,200. 

SE. Harrison, 2 two-st’y frame dwells., 2711 and 
2713 Grand Ave.; cost, each, $3,000. 

M. K. Keeler, two-st’y frame dwell., 2620 Clinton 
Ave.; cost, $4,000. 

Brook & Comer, 2 two-st’y frame dwells., 900 and 
902 West Twenty-sixth St.; cost, each, $3,000. 

G. H. Brown, three-st’y brick veneer dwell., 2946 
South Dufont Ave.; cost, $10,000. 


New York, N. ¥.—One Hundred and Fifty-fifth St., 


cor. St. Nicholas Ave., two cottages are to be built; 
cost, $5,000 each; Wm. Kubles, architect. 

Evghty-fifth S$t., 88, 275’ w of Ninth Ave., 4 four- 
st’y houses, brown-stone and brick fronts, are to be 
built by George F. Vogel; cost, about $30,000 each. 

Seventy-third St., ns, 125/e Fifth Ave., four-st’y 
brick dwell., tin roof; cost, $30,000; owner, John 
Ruddell, 244 East Sixty-second St.; architect, G. A. 
Schellinger, 128 Broadway. 

One Hundred and Twenty-first St., 3 8, 160! e Sev- 
enth Ave., 5 four-st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, 
$50,000; owner, Bartlett Smith, 136 West One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-second St.; architects, B. Smith & 
Sons, 220 West T'wenty-ninth St. 

Lighty-eighth St ,#8, 100’ w Ninth Ave., 8 four- 
st’y brick dwells., brick and brown-stone fronts; 
cost, $72,000; owner, Wm. Taylor, Bowery, cor. 
Eleventh St.; architect, Samuel B. Reed, 245 Bread- 
way. 

Seventy-fourth St., n e cor. Tenth Ave.. 9 three 
and four st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, $126,000; 
owners, Hugh Lamb and John Rich, East Orange, 
N.J.; architects, Lamb & Kich, 265 Broadway. 

Sullivan St., No. 235, five-st’y brick dwell., tin 
roof; cost, $9,000; owner, Dr. John H. Dorn, 51 
West Ninth St.; architect, John Miller, 335 Broad- 
way. 

Lexington Ave., w 8, 53’ 8 Thirty-sixth St., four- 
st’y brick dwell., tin roof; cost, $9,000; owner, Fanny 
B. Kellogg, 134 East Thirty-sixth St.; architect, 
Chas. P. Gilbert, 18 Broadway. 


Philadelphia, Pa — Buckins St., ns, between Sal- 


mon and Emery Sts., two-st’y brick dwell., 16’ x 
44’; builder, Amos R. Crosta, 4621 Salmon St. 

Salmon St., es, bet. Buckins and Ash Sts., 5 two- 
st’y brick dwells., 15’ x 38’; bufider, Amos R. Crosta, 
5621 Salmon St. 

Tacony St., e 8, bet. Frankford and Tucker Sts., 
three-st’y brick dwell., 20’ x 60’; builder, Amos R. 
Crosta, 5621 Salmon St. 

Christian St., 88, bet. Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Sts., three-st’y brick and brown-stone dwell., 20’ x 
70’; contractor, John M. Anderson, 1321 8. Eigh- 
teenth St. 

Allegheny St.,8 8, bet. Gaul and Christian Sts., 
two-st’y dwell. and school, 37’ x 62’; owner, George 
G. Wolf, Allegheny Ave. and Gaul! St. 

Mountain St., 8 8, bet. Twentieth and Twenty- 
first Sts., 10 two-st’y brick dwells., 15’ x 35’; owner, 
Wm. Forbes, 1404 8. Twentieth St. 

Sumac St., cor. Wetherell St., 6 three-st’y brick 
dwells.. 18’ x 60’; owner, A. A. Harmer, Sumac, 
near Ridge Ave. 

Twentieth St., e 8, bet. Mountain and Fernon Sts., 
three st’y brick store and dwell., and 3 two-st’y 
dwells., 17’ x 46’ and 16’ x 43’; builder, John Gibson, 
1323 Reed St. 


Pheenixville, Pa.—Robert Hughes, Esq., will build 


a two-st’y stone and brick house, with Ohio stone 
trimmings; cost, $7,000. 


Pottstown, Pa. — Hon. T. G. Rutter will build a 


$6,000 brick house. 

John A. Weber, two-and-one-half-st’y stone and 
brick house; cost, $3,500. 

D. Hebly & Son, double dwell. and office-building; 
cost, $10,000. 

E. F, Bartolett, architect for all the above. 

John Weand, three-st’y brick store and dwell.; 
cost, $7,000. 

Providence, R. I.—High St., ns, frame dwell.; cost, 

$8,000; owner, Edwin Lowe. 

George St.,8 8, frame dwell.; cost, $3,000; owner, 
J. Clark. 

Wellington St., es, 2 frame dwells.; cost, $32,000; 
owner, Lucinda Lyman. 

Ruggles St.,e 8, frame dwell.; owner, A. J. Rich- 
ardson; builder, C. Phillips. 


Forest St., 8 e cor. Ivy St., frame dwell.; cost, | 


$3,300; owner, G. Sherman; builder, J. A. C. Leon- 


San Francisco, Cal. — Frame dwell.; cost, about 
$9,000; owner, P. L. Goedecke; architect, William 
Mooser. 

Frame dwell.; cost, $2,160; owner, Joseph Hoet- 
zel; architect, H. Geilfuss. 

Frame dwell.; cost, $6,100; owner, John Curry; 
architects. J. S. & T. D. Newsom. 

Frame dwell.; cost, $1,968; owner, Jno. Mitchkus; 
architect, W. C. Hoogland. 

Frame dwell.; cost, $3,430; 
Mervy; architect, M. J. Welsh. 

Frame dwell.; cost, about $4,000; owner, James 
Healing; architect, Geo. E. Voelkel. 


owner, Alphonse 


St. Louis, Mo.—J. L. Claus, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick 
dwells.; cost, $4,000; A. M. Baker, architect; C. H, 
Mason, builder. 

F, H. McMahon, 3 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.- 
cost, $8,000; A. Beinke, architect; McClure, builder 

Mrs. Bush, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,250; s. 
P. Johnson, builder. 

Mrs. J. Gorman, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $4, 
900; M. B. Scanlon, builder. 

J. Koertel, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.; cost, 
$3,500; A. Dietz, builder. 

J. Koern, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,800; Wm 
Heininghaus, builder. 

F. Groien, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $4,800; Wm. 
Heininghaus, builder. 

L. W. Manning, two-st’y and mansard brick 
dwell.; cost, $4,000; J. B. Legg, architect; L. W. 
Manning, builder. 

J. F. Keauter, two-st’y double brick dwell.; cost, 
$8,000; sub-let. 

Abner Cooper, 6 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.; 
cost, $10,800; A. Cooper, builder. 

Abner Cooper, 5 adjacent two-st’'y brick dwells.; 
cost, $7,000; Abner Cooper, builder. 

L. F. Hadley, two-st’v brick dwell.; cost, $2,00: 
Ogden & McGinnis, builders. 

H. Lionberger, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $10, 
000; H. H. Richardson, architect; Wm. E. Bent, 
builder. 

Wm. Franz, two-st’y double brick dwell.; cost, 
$3,000; F. Neumaester, butider. 


Washington, D. C.—W. F. Weber, architect, Balti 
more, Md., is preparing plans for W. H. Warner & 
Co., for a block of 12 houses, com. cor. Twenty-first 
and RK Sis., three-st’y and basement, the cor. bouse 
to be of brown-stone, 20/ x 54’, and to cost, $12,000; 
and the others of marble and brown-stone, each, 17’ 
x 52’, and to cost, $55,000. 

STABLES. 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Minneapolis Street Railway 
Co., two-st’y frame barn, cor. Broadway and Mar 
shall St.; cost, $3,000. 

Minneapolis Street Railway Co., two-st’y frame 
barn, Fourth St., between Thirteenth and Four 
teenth Aves., 8 8; cost, $4,000. 

New York, N. ¥.—Fi//y-jourth St., Nos. 113.and 115, 
n 8, 2 three-si’y brick stables, tin roofs; cost, $20,000; 
owner, Wm. B. Baldwin, 17 West Fifty-third St.; 
architect, Geo. B. Pelham, 56 Wall St. 


STORAGE. 


Boston, Mass. — Culvert St., opposite Ruggles St., 
storage, 36 and 75/ x 68 and 72/; owner, A. P. 
Marion; builder, Baxter Higgins. 

Clayton St., opposite Leonard St., storage, 30’ x 
91’; owner, J. H, Butford; builder, F. M. Severance. 


TEN EMENT-HOUSES. 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥. — Frost St.,s 8, 100’ w Humboldt 
St., three-st’y frame (brick-filled) tenement, tin 
roof; cost, $4,000; owner, David MceQuinly, 449 Hum. 
boldt St.; contractors and architects, Sammis & 
Bedford; masons, Doyle & Brazill. 

Twenty-fourth St., n 8, 200! w Fourth Ave., three 
st’y frame (brick-filled) tenement, tin roof; cost, 
$4,450; owner, Jas. McMonigle, 159 Twenty-fourth 
St.; contractors, Jno, Sorenson; mason, Jno. Kolle. 

Maujer St.,3 8, 75/e Humboldt St., four-st’y frame 
(brick-tilled) tenement, tin roof; cost, $7,000; owner, 
Adolph Neef, 385 East Houston St., New York; 
contractor, ©. Wieber; mason, Jacob Rautb; archi 
tect, Th. Engelhardt. 

Bushwick Ave., No. 68, w 8, 25/ n Powers St., three- 
st’y frame (brick-filled) tenement, tin roof; cost, 
$5,400; owner, Mrs, Franciska Cooke, 215 Powers 
St.; contractors, Sammis & Bedford; masons, Doyle 
& Brazill; architect, Th. Engelhardt. 

Lee Ave., 8 e cor. Lynch St., 4 four-st’y brick 
stores and tenements, tin roofs; total cost, $31,500; 
owner, Margaretha Mulvihill, 115 Lynch St.; archi 
tects, Platte & Acker, 225 Lynch St.; builder, Nich- 
olas Mulvihill. 

Prospect St., 88, 25/e Flushing Ave., 3 three-st'y 
frame brick-filled) tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, 
$3,500; owner and builder, Jno. Hesse, 94 Boerum 
St.; architect, H. Vollweiler. 

Main St., n w cor. York St, four-st’'y brick store 
and tenement, tin roof; cost, $7,366; owner, Mrs. B. 
McClean, cor. Adams and York Sts.; architect and 
mason, John Guilfoylo; contractor, E. J. Quinn. 

New York, N. Y.— Highty-ninth St., 8 8, 81! e First 
Ave., five-st’y brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $14,- 
000; owner, Thomas Patten, 113 East Fifty-seventh 
St.;: architect, Wm. Graul, 215 wery. 

One Hundred and Twelfth St., 8 8, 100 w Third 
Ave., five-st’y brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $12,- 
000; owner, Henry Dellman; architect, Bart Wa! 
ther, 2255 Third Ave. 

North Third Ave.n e 8, about 150’ s One Hundred 
and Fifty-third St., four-st’y brick tenement, tin 
roof; cost, $13,000; owner. John A. Wilhelm, North 
Third Ave., near Grove St.; architect, Adolph 
Pfeiffer, 891 North Third Ave. 

Ninth Ave., w 8, 25/ 2! s Ninety-sixth St., five-st’y 
brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $15,000; owner, Dr. 
C. I. Herberman, 223 West Twenty-fifth St.; archi- 
tect, Wm. B. Tuthil); 52 Broadway. 

First Ave., @ 8, 25’ 6’ 8 Eighty-ninth St., 2 tive 
st’y brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, $28,000; owner, 
Thomas Patten, 113 Fast Fifty-seventh St.; archi 
tect, Wm. Graul, 215 Bowery. 

Canal St., No. 34, five-st’y brick tenement, tin 
roof; cost, $15,000; owner, Henry Kleingenstein, 245 
East Sixtieth St.; architect, Ernest W. Greis, 8 
Union Square. 

West Forty-fifth St., No. 443, four-st’y brick tene- 
ment, tin roof; cost, $12,000; owner, John Hollings, 
606 West Forty-sixth St.; architect, John Miller, 
335 Broadway. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


| Chicago, I1l.— Ashland Ave., engine-house, for Union 
Steel Co. 

Memphis, Tenn. — Schlitz cg | 
Sycamore Sts., brick store-house an 
cost, $14,500. 

New York, N. Y¥.— Avenue A, w 8, 53’ 8! n of St. 
| Marks Place, three-st’y brick chapel and chapel- 
office, tin roof; cost, $15,000; owner, Board of Mana 
| ers of the Wilson Industrial Scbool for Girls, 40‘ e 





Co., Main and 
bottling-cellar; 


‘hirty-sixth St.; architect, Emelen T. Little, 45 
Exchange P1. 

Washington St., No. 407 to 411, two-st’y storage 
shed, tin or gravel roof; cost, $6,900; owner, Isaac 
C. Ogden, Knox, Albany Co., N. Y.; mason, Hugh 
Getty, 280 Ninth Ave. 

Elevator, on the cor. of Eighth Ave. and One 
Hundred and Sixteenth St., six-st’y brick-and-stone 
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elevator 25/ x 95’ is to be erected from plans of Ed- 
ward H. Kendall. 

Orange, N. J.— Auguste Narmer, of New York, has 
drawn plans for the Y. M.C. A.; the entire building 
willcover a lot 70’ x 180’; the contracts are now to 
be let for a part of the building in the rear 5u’ x 60’, 
with extension for bowling alley. 

Staten Island, N. ¥.— Wm. Kuhles, of New York, 
is now prepariug plans for the Staten Island Bank, 
and offices of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
above; he has also on the boards sketches for two 
eottages to be erected on the Island, 





PROPOSALS, 





a 
{At Montreal, Can.} 
WaTER WORKS OFFICE, CITY-HALL, | 
MONTREAL, April 28, 186. § 
Sealed tenders, addressed to the undersigned, and 
endorsed * Tender for Flood-Gate,”’ will be received 
at the office of the City Clerk, up to noon on Tues- 
day, the 11th of May next, for thres caissons to 
be built according to plan, specification and condi- 
tions to be seen at the Water Works Office, City-Hall. 
Forms of tender may be procured at the above- 
mentioned! office, and no tender shall be entertained 
unless made on such form, Nor shall any tender be 
entertained unless accompanied by an accepted 
check, payable to the City Treasurer, for a sum equal 
to ten per cent of the price named in the tender. 
The sum so deposited shall be forfeited to the city, 
in case the person tendering declines to accept the 
contract if awarded him, or to complete it by the 
time specified. 
The Water Committee do not bind themseives to 
accept the lowest or any of the tend-rs, 
LOUIS LESAGE, 
b4l Supt. of Water-Works. 


curr. -HALL. 
[At Richmond, Va.) 
CiTY ENG'INEKR’S UFFICE, | 
RIcHMOND, VA., May 3, 1*6, § 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office till 
June 10th next, at 12 o’clock, M., for building a 
city-hall in accordance with plans and specifications 
on file at the city engineer's and architects’ offices, 
Bids will be received for Virginia and other 
granites, 
The * Committee on Grounds and Buildings” re- 
serve the right to reject any or all bids. 
For information apply at the city e ryt r’s or the 
architects’ office. WAIT CUTTER, 
7 Exchange P1., Boston, Mass. Architects. 
515* 


TONE AND BRICKWORK. 
(At Leavenworth, Kans.) 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHILECT, 
TREASURY DEPARIMEST,. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 3, 1886. 
Sealed proposals will be rec-ived at this « ftice un- 
til2 Pp. M., on the 7th day of June, 1886, for fur- 
nishing the Jabor and material, and building com- 
plete the masoury of the walls of basement, area and 
superstructure of the court-house, post-office, etc., 
building at Leavenworth, Kans., in accordance with 
drawings and specification, copies of which and any 
additional information may be obtained on and atter 
the 13th day of May, on application at this office or 
the office of the superintendent 
Bids must be accompanied by a certi m1 *d check for 
$2,000, M. BELL, 
54il* Supervisi “7 Architect. 


p's TIN, ETC. 


FRANKFORT ARSENAL, } 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 26, 1886. § 
Sealed proposals, in duplicate, will be received by 
the undersigned until 1 o'clock, Pp M., on Wednes- 
day, May 2+, 1885, for supplying 10.000 pounds pig 
tin, straits’ or equal; five leather fly-nets, and va- 
rious cultivating tools, ete, 
Blank forms tor proposals and all information de- 
sired may be had upon application at this office. 
The Government reserves the right to rejeet any or 
all proposals or parts thereof. S. CRISPIN, 
543 Col. of Ordnance, Commanding. 


\CHOCL-HOUSE, 

{At Delhi, 0.) 

The Board of Education of the Warsaw separate 
School District No. 1 will receive bids for excavation 
and limestone masonry to be done for the cellar and 
foundations of the school-house to be erected on the 
Warsaw Pike, in Delhi Township, Hamilton County, 
Ohio. 

The plans and specifications for the above work are 
now on file at the office of Gustave W. Drach, archi- 
tect, No, 227 Main St., Rooms 105 and 106, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Bids should be mailed to or filed with the Clerk of 
the Board, Thomas McKeone, Warsaw Pike, Price 
Hill, on or before noon of Thursday, May 13, 
1886. 

The Board reserves the right to reject any or all 
bids. By order of the Board. 

THOMAS McKEONE, 

541* Clerk 


pes TIN » ETC. 
{At Washincton, D. C.)} 
U. S. NAVY PAY OFFICE, } 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12, 1886, f 
Sealed proposals, in duplicate, endorsed ** Proposals 
Ordnance,”’ will be received at this office until noon, 
May 10, 1886, for articles required as follows, to be 
delivered at the Ordnance Department of the Navy- 
Yard, Washington, D.C., free of any expense to the 
Government, and subject to the usual inspection and 
conditions, viz.: Requisition No, 206, white pine; No, 
210, Lake Superior Copper Straits tin. 
Proposals must be made on official forms furnished 
(with schedules giving details) by this office. For ex- 
pert and other information apply to navy-yard. 


The right is reserved to reject any or all bids, and | 


bids only from ‘* manufacturers of, or re gular dealers 
in, the articles which they offer to supply,’’ will be 
considered. 

Responsible persons must guarantee the prompt 
and faithful execution of contract, and the compe- | 
tency of the guarantors must be certified to beforea 
United States officer, THuS, H. LOOKER, 

Pay Director U.S. Navy. 
5Al Navy Pay Agent. 


{At Philadelphia, Pa.) 


GOODELL 


3201 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Saw-Bench 


22 Warren Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Combined Rip and Cut-Off Saw-Bench. 


& WATERS, 


11 &13 Canal Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Eeait-tew. 


Wood - Working tien 


FOR PLANING-MILLS, SASH, 
DOOR and BLIND FACTORIES, 


CABINET and CARRIAGE MAKERS. 


Send for Oatalogue. 





The “CLIMAX” Rail 


Fig. 1. showin Sag door open, with centre rail 
level with floor, 2. Section of sheave, show- 
ing its position on rail. Fig. 3. Showing the dour 
closed, with sheave in position and centre rail d+ 
pressed. Fig. 4. Showing the track running off in 
che recess, { 

We claim for this rail all of the following advan- 


1” 
t is level with the floor, offering no obstruction 
in walking, dancing, moving of furniture, ete. 
The door cannot get off the track, and runs light- 
ly, smoothly, and noiselessly. 
The house does not have to be built for the track, 
it can be laid in old houses as well as in new. 
Full directions for laying them s°nt with each Track. 
Models sent on application. 
Manufactured only by the * CLIMAX” Rail Co. 
Address all 


for all Sliding Doors. 





Send for Circulars and Price Lists. 


Communications to GEO, F, TAYLOR, Business Manager, 134 Water St., New York. 





Drawings rendered 








DRAWING- OFFICE. 


in line or color with 
reasonable despatch. 


|ADDRESS THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





PROPOSALS. 


_ LATHING. 
[At Washington, D.C.) 
OFFICE OF BUILDING for STATE, 
WAR AND NAVY DEFPAKIMENTS, 
Wasuinaron, D. C., April 29, 1st 
Sealed proposals for furnishing, delivering and put- 
ting in place the lathing and lathed-:ron partitions, 
using corrugated or flat sheet iron lathes, in the West 
and Centre wings of the Building for State, War and 
Navy Departments, in this city, will be received at 
this office until 12 M.. on Wednesday, the 12th 
day of May, 1886, and opened immediately there 
after in presence of bidders, 





blank forms of proposal will be furnished to parties 
regularly engaged in the above class of construction, 
on application to this office. 
THOS, LINCOLN CASEY, Col. Corps of Eng’rs. 
5il* 


| (YOURT-HOUSE. 
iC 


[At Stanton, Dak. 
STANTON, DAK., April 5, 1886. 


Notice is hereby given that sealed bids will be re 
ceived by the undersigned up to Monday, July 5, 
1886, for the construction of a court-house in Stan- 
} ton, Mereer County, Dak., said court-house to be of 

frame or brick veneered, 24/ x 40/, two-st’y high. 

Plans and specifications may be seen at my office. 
| All bids must be accompanied by good and sufficient 
bonds for half of the contract price 

The Board ot County Commissioners reserves the 


~ | right to reject any or all bids. 


By order of the Board. A. H. MACRORIE, 
| 54d County Clerk. 


1 ‘. 
a 
{At Port Royal, S. C 
| NAVY DEPARTMENT, ) 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOcKs, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 14, 1886. ) 
Sealed proposals, in duplicate, endorsed ‘ Propo- 
| sals for Naval Store-house,” and addressed to the 
Chief of Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Depart- 
ment, will be received until 12 o’clock, M., May 14, 
1886, at which time and place the proposals will be 
opened in the presence of bidders for the construc- 
| tion of a store-house at the Naval Station, Port Royal 
(Paris Island), South Carolina, including all labor and 
| materials, in accordance with the plans and specifi 
| cations for the same on file in this bureau, and at the 
| oftice of the officer commanding said station, where 
all information and blank forms for making proposals 
may be obtained. 
Proposals will be received only from contractors 


who are able to furnish without delay all the materi- | 


Specifications, general instructions to bidders, and | 


PROPOSALS. 


a's and labor required for the active prosecution of 
the work; they will state in their proposals date of 
commencement and number of days to complete the 
store-house, 

No proposals will be considered which shall be re 
ceived after the period named in the advertisement 
and no allowance will be made for failure of the 
mails, 

Bond in double the amount of the contract if ! 
posal is accepted, will be req tired for the faithful f 
tilment of the offer made 

‘The right is expressly reserved to reject and all 
bids not considered advantageous to the Government 

54l* Db. B. HARMONY, Chief of Bureau. 


1 


Ai 


ee OF COMMERCE. 
At Cincinnati, O. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the board of 
Real Estate Managers of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Cincinnati, O., until May 17, 1886. at 12 
o'clock, noon, for the construction of the new Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building. 

Plans and specifications, prepared by H. H. Rich- 
ardson, architect, of Boston, Mass.. can be seen and 
information obtained at the office of the superinten- 
dent, in the old post-office building, cor. Fourth and 
Vine Sta., Cincinnati, O 

Separate bids will be received for the various 
branches of work; also lump bids for the whole 

Bids must be made on blank forms furnished by 
the Board 

Parties desiring information will address George S 
Bradbury, Secretary. 

The Board reserves the right to reject any or all 
bids. EDWIN SILEVENS, 

54 President. 


ees 
[At Northampton, Maas.) 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS., April 27, 1886, 

Sealed proposals for building a court house in 
Northampton, Mass., will be received by the County 
Commissioners of Hampshire County, Mass., until 
Thursday. May 13, 1886, at 12 o'clock, M. 

Proposals may be made for the outside walls, either 
of brick or rock-faced granite. 

Plans and specifications for the work may be seen 
at the office of K. C. Davis, in Northampton, on and 
after Friday, April 39, 1886. 

Tenders may be indorsed ‘‘ Court-House Proposals,” 
and filed with F, C. Davis, acting as agent for the 
County Commissioners, 

The Commissioners reserve the right to reject any 
or all ies 8 that may be received. 

KE. A. EDWARDS, . 
ELNATHAN GRAVES, a. . « m 
s41® FLAVEL GAYLORD, |) “O™m!ssioners. 
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STORY & WILBUR, |CROWL’S PATENT IRON ROOFING, 


Fr ly A. WILBUR & Co. Established 1821. 
steed —— ’ STANDING SEAM. 


EMPORIUM FOR 
Edges and ends turned in factory, preparing it already to lay Plain Iron Roofing. 


f ANIAV AN S AVES Corrugated Iren for Koofing and Siding, Corrugated Edge Iron for Roofing and Siding. 


Awarded Gold Medal of first-class by the World’s Exposition, Send for Illustrated Cwrcular and Price-List. 4 
We bave the entire production of 


CAMBRIDGE ROOFING COMPANY, Cambridge, Ohio. 
MERRILL’S 


BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE 19 Gilbertson’s Old Method Roofing 
MONSON (MAINE) SLATE, Plates were accepted for Roof 
of White House at 


Both of which are Black and Unfading and the stan- 
. 
Washington. 


xiv 


(Vor. XIX.—No. 541. 








BY > > 





gee eee 


dard Slate of the market. Used by a!l Boston archi 
tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate 
n the market for the quality. Also, 

WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
STAR PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 
PURPLE and GREEN SLATES 
Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce 
ment, Kozin-Sized, Tarred and Dry Felts. 


RED SLATES. 


Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, of 
all grades and prices. Particular attention to ship- 
ments by vesse! or rail, for export or home trade, 

Special rates by car-loads from quarries. 

Inquiries promptly answered. 

Slate Wharves, 529 Commercial St., 

JOSEPH STORY. BOSTON. S. A. WiLBUR. 


1852. 


Jncorporated 
61865 


Gapital. $60,000. 


——= 
te rua 








The following letter, just received by us, unsolicited on our part, 
we publish by permission :— 


ALLIANCE, Ouro, April 8, 1886. 
Messrs. Mercuant & Co., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





Gentlemen, — Since the introduction of the so-called “ Re-dipped” Roofing Plates by 


NEW ENGLAND : é : ; ; 
the different importers, and the claim of each house that their particular brand was the 


Felt Roofing Co, 


22 Milk St., Boston. 


Originators of Felt Roofing 
in New England. 





best, we have been unable to decide which brand to buy, as all were nearly the same 
price, and all claimed to be the best We want to use the very best brand, for tin plate is 
now so cheap that there seems to be no excuse for using inferior plates. 

A month or so ago we determined to test for ourselves the leading brands of the old 
kind of Roofing Plates, and we purchased some of the following brands: “GILBERT- 
SON’S OLD METHOD,” “Op Sry te,” PENN O_p Process and A. L. T. OLp 


Process. We first opened the plates and weighed them, with the following results : — 


Inventors and only Manufac 
Levi LWitLouTt,Prept. turers of the Celebrated 


VibiReee: Tree BEEHIVE BRAND." 


Rosin, Tarred, Deadening Papers, &c,, 





GILBERTSON’S OLD METHOD, ‘ . . 234 1-2 Ibs. 


Penn Old Process, - - - - ° - 2251-2 « 
For Sheathings, Roofs, Lining Tin. A. L. T. Old Process, - . ° e ‘ 2181-2 “ 
Slate, Floors, Refrigerators, Factories, etc. Taylor’s Old Style, - - - - - - 214 « 


Architects, Builders, Carpenters, Roofers and others 
will please send for descriptive Circular. 


C. B. Hewitt & Bros., 48 Beekman St., N. Y. C. 


Paper, Glue and Sand-Paper. 


We then, to the best of our ability, tested the coating, and found the OLD METHOD 
much more heavily coated than any of the others, OLp StyLe having the least coating. 
OLD METHOD was the smoothest, free from spots, and with cleaner edges, OLD 





STYLE coming next. 

As to the quality —i. e., ductility, ete. — we could not distinguish any difference, but 
in every other particular OLD METHOD is better than any of the others named, and 
we have decided for our ue OLD METHOD must have the preference. 

We thought may be you would be glad to hear that your OLD METHOD compared 


Patented September 15, 1885. 









so favorably with the other leading brands ; hence, this letter. 


[Signed] 


THE AMERIGAN BANGOR SLATE CO, 


BLACK ROOFINGS L ATE 
j 


BLACK ROOFING 
FLACCIN The products of there beds 


and Gi poeta from the femous Bangor Slate beds 

: are of uniform color, and are h and quality to any produced in Penn- 
sylvania, §?~ It will pay build- 
ers and contractors to address 


THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE CO. BANGOR, PA. 
Unfading Black Roofing-Slates. a sae floors and 


walls of 
dwellings keeps out 
From the Monson (Maine) Slate Quarries. 


Respectfully, OBY & LOVE. 














in 


DAMPNESS AND COLD. 


Moorish Fret - Work, 
INTERLACED WOOD-WORK. 


Unequalled for Interior Decorations, Spiral 
Mouldings, and Balusters. 


Cc. S. RANSOM & CoO.,, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


STABLE FITTINGS, 


{Established 1543.] 


These Slates are uniform in thickness, very 
strong, smooth surfaces and unfading in color. 


For sale by 
MONSON SLATE AGENCY. 
P. O. BOX 3237, LOWELL. MASS, 


J. E. Lone, 
V. Pres. 


BANGOR UNION SLATE CoO., 
Manufacturers and Shippers of 
Best Bangor Roofing and 
SCHOOL SLATES, 
PENN’A. 





G. W. MACKEY, 
*res. 


A. M. PaFF, 
Sec. & Treas. 





BANGOR. 


Sample and Circular free by mail. 
U. S. MINERAL WOOL CO., 
22 Cortlandt St. N. Y. 
H. B. COBURN & CO., 
145 Milk St., Boston. 





EVERY VARIETY OF 
UVILDING eatin oenneallll 
24 3-PLY READY ROOFIANWs 
Plain and Corrugated Deadening Felts, Waterproof 
and Inodorous Sheathing, Plain and Corrugated Car- 


pet Felts, Ked Rosin Sized, Plvin and Tarred Sheath- 
ing, Rooting Materials &c., &c. Send for Prices and 
Samples. 

H. F. WATSON, ERIE, PA, 
ERIE PAPER M'LLS-Daily Capacity 60 Tons 





City ENGINEER’s OFrrice, Ciry HALL, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 12, 1886. 


Abstract from letter of 


SAMUEL M. GRAY, CITY ENGINEER, 


During the season of 1885 the Sewer Department used 3,152 Bar- 
rela of the New York and Rosendale Cement. Of this amount 1,348 
barrels were tested for tensile strength, the average of the Season’s tests 
being 165 7 pounds per square inch, twenty-four hours test, 

One hundred and forty-five barrels were tested for fineness, the aver- 
age amount passing through a 2,500 mesb sieve being 92.56 per cent. 

Tests for checking were oceasionally made but none were discovered. 





HAY RACKS, MANGERS, ETC., ETC. 


&@~ Send for Prices and Catalogues. 
SAMUEL 8S. BENT & SON, 
111 Chambers St., New York. 
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THE HEGLA ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON WORKS, 





bs Oxidized 


rd 


Correspondence with Architects and Builders solicited. 
Catalogue and Price-vist on application, 


POULSON & ECER, 


Difice and Ware-rooms, 216 and 218 W. 23d St., New York. 


Works, N. 


Artistic Metal Mantels and Over-Tops, in 


llth and iid Sts., Brooklyn, EL. D., L. I. 


BRONZE, BRASS, 


Iron, Galvano-Plastic, 
and Electro-Plated Iron. 


Architectural and Ornamertal Cast and 
Wrought Iron Work of every 


description. 
lllustrated 





McHOSE & LYON, Dayton, Ohio, 
ARCHITECTURAL {RON WORKS. 


IRON FRONTS F 


OR BUILDINGS, 


Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Prismatic Sidewalk-Lights, Iron Stairs. All kinds 


of Iron-Work used in Buildi 


ngs, Grey lron Steam-Fittings. 


Designs and Estimates furnished on application. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


{RON 


Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, 


Fire-Escape Kalconies and Ladders, Columns and Roofs, 
Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and 


tings and Fixtures, Sidewalk Lights. 
Bronze. Designs and Estimates of Cost 


Foundry and Shops East 28th and East 29th 


Sky and Floor Lights, *table Fit- 


Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Sts. Office 315 East 28th St., New York. 





Passaic Rolling Mill Co. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


SOLID ROLLED BEAMS, 


Channels, Angles, Tees and 
Merchant Iron. 
New York Office, Room 45. Astor House. 


PHILADELPHIA RUSTLESS IRON CO. 


(Limited.) 


17th and Ellsworth Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Iron Pipe, for sanitary plumbing purposes, Wrought 
Gratings, and all forms of cast and wrovuglit iron per 


Process. 


fronWork, Castings, Ornamental IronWork, Grilles. 


manently protected from rust by the Bower-Barif 





PENNSYLVANIA CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Architectural Iron-Work, 


Steel Jails, Vault-Doors, Roofs, Riveted Girders, Stair- 
ways, Bridges, Fencing, Iron Bedsteads 
and Cresting. 


Offices: No. 132 First Avenue, 
PITTSBURCH, Penn. 


E. C. COOPER & CO., 

(E. C. Cooper, late of Manly & Cooper.) 
Ornamental Iron Works, 
39th and Woodland Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Crestings, Shutters. Tree-Guards, Settees, ete. 
Builders’ Artistic Iron-Work a Specialty. 





Railings, Fountains, Stairs, Doors, Stable-Fittings, 





J. G. & T. ‘DIMOND, 


Architectural Iron- Works. 
ESTABLISHED 1852. 
209 and 211 West 33d Street, New York City. 


TRON 


Buildings, Roofs, Fronts, Beams, Girders, 
Stairs, Columns, Railings. etc., etc. 
Special attention given to ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work, 





THE 


PHENIX IRON COMPANY, 


410 Walnut £*., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacture Rolled Beams, Channel:- 
Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron 
of all sizes. 


Roof Trusses, Girders, and Joists 
for fire-proof buildings frame? 
and fitted as per plans. 

PHC:NIX Wrought-Iron Columns 
of all sizes. 


Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialty 
Designs and estimates furnished. 


Boston Agents, Frep. A. Houpi FTTE & Co. 
272 Franklin Street 
New York Agents, MILLIKEN & SMITH, 
95 Liberty Street. 





CHENEY & HEWLETT, 


Architectural Iron Works 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for 
Building Purposes. 
N. CHENEY. } “wor. {201 BROADWAY, 
C.Hewierr, f OFFICE: )" New York. 
Book givingst rength of wrought-iron girders, beams, 
and cast-iron columns mailed on application. 





Rolled and Drawn Steel Hand Rail, in 20 Feet Lengths. 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS. 
MANLY & COOPER MANU’FG CO., 


Elm Avenue and 42d Streets, Philadelphia. 
BRIDGE RAILINGS, 
JAIL & BANK WORK 
GRiLLS, ANDIRONS, 
SHUTTERS, DOORS, 


Ornamental Staircases, etc 





Railisgs & Fences. Artistic 


Iron-Work for Buildings. Send for Catalogue. 
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Jonneon & Wilann, New York... ......66 e006 Floors (inlaid) Gorton Boller M'f & Co.. New York sideosecau@l F. W. Devoe & Co.. New Vor¥ ‘ — 
Marcial & Co. New York ..... weaenel Wim. Hennam & Co.,New York se tneeeees ox A. A. Grifting Iron Co.. Jersey City.........»x ll. W. Johns M'f'g Co., New York xi 
New York and Rosendale Cement Co., New National Wood Mf‘. ''o.. New Vork........xx OO FS RR arr || Vigurd Glass PantCe. Harttord Conn " 
WEE c cossch <acocnnsedesece neceseesecescee xiv Wood-Woanre Co., Rochester, N. Y..........- ix Helioty ay & Co., Philadelphia.......... i Photogr aphic Outfits. Veek 
Fret-w ork eliotype Process. & Anthony & Cu., New Yor 
Chair Senting. Co, New York & Phila.... iz >. Kinsoma& Co., Cleveland, O..........-. xiv Helotvpe Printing Company, Boston .......iv Photographs. . 
Harwood Manefacturing Co. Borton..... ix Furniture. Keeler & Co., Bostun........ x fiinace. = w wobinees. New York. .....iii Pi ja ; ago. Ill... 
»- Fixtures. nges pnng ipe-Cover ng: 

Clocks for Public Iuildings, | Conn..1¥ rem her & raueosst M'f'e Co. ome hememeieet Van Wagoner & Williams Co., New York....xx t halmer--spe:+e Co., New Yo corcccoces Wil 

Conductors (Water). Howland & ( hurchill. Boston.. xl) Insurance. 1) W.J hns M' e Co. New Yo SS y xi 
Austin, — xe @ Co., Philadeiphia.......... fi Mitchell. Vance & Co.. New York.. --- 1] American Fire Ins. Co... ... . coe Pumps (Steam) 

Boston Spiral Tube Works, Boston.......... li ee —_ SN dn dstoveueteednens ix | acannon Ly me New York.. vel nie nee »rthington, New York acd Boston...¥ 
Standing- r Co.. as-Muachines. neurance af Nor merica, UA ceees x eflectors 
wy: ~~ A, eens — _— anecce ail Se Gas-Machine Co., Detroit......ix } Metropolitan Plate-Glass Ins. Co., N. Y......,.x LP. Fnog, Nn are — 
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_ FronWork. © 
CHANNELS, ANGLES & TEES. 
—_———__.¢—____.. 
COOPER. HEWITT & CO. Aer: 
Ole wy JRERS ( ) a ; 
rion | S| =| =) | Ra : 
Architectural Sheet-Metal Works err reese T ee 
Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Skylights, . .TA 
Metalic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, Builders’ x 
Light Iron Work of every description. NATIONAL ae tor o poet = 
Nos. 1201 to 1399 Callowhill Street, . ie M cTloO 
LITHOGRA SE | 
PHIL4DELPHIA, PA. Fine Art Foundry, PH O ' D 0 s : 
218 East 25th Street, New York. by! Ne FOR, D BOOK OF ake nist 19 i 
ARCHITECTURAL Artists’ Models cast in Standard Bronze. S| BeAr tON FUBN Te : 
S A E ET M ETA L wo R K Architects’ Designs Executed. > ON A AND Kw oth x 
. Artistic and Enduring Monuments PPLICA 
Ornaments, Statuary and Spun Work, in Granite and Bronze. - 
IN BRASS, C i No Catalogues. 
OPPER AND ZINC MAURICE J. POWER. MESKER & BRO., 
. . 
THE Galvanized Iron Cornices 
Window Caps and SKYLIGHTS, 
S TA N ) A “ D W 0 0 Send for Catalogue. 
421 to 429 South Sixth St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
TURNING 60, CONSERVATORIES, 
= aMiaeaihaaal = 7 Morgan Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES,| °"* ’ pare GREENHOUSES, 
WINDOW CAPS FINIALS, &c. MACHINE - TURNED VINERIES, 
MANUFACTURED BY SKYLIGHTS. 
BAKEWELL & MULLINS, BALUSTERS Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Salem, Obio. Of Various Sizes and Patterns, Dove- JOSEPHUS PLENTY 
Send for Illustrated Ornament Catalogue. tailed Ready for Use, with ’ 
x ae Tait's Patent Dovetail. Horticultural Builder. 
Architectural Periodicals, : 44 Pearl St, = NEW YORK. 
PEDESTAL & TURNED NEWELS. Amateur Conservatory, 8 feet by 12 feet, with 
Prices for 1886. STAIR RAILS, patent heating apparatus, plant stages 
The London Architect, peryear, . . . $5.25 f all dimensions, worked, ready to put up. seapaianeeestgebepedee-n: hemes 
British Architect, - + + 6525] Send 4et. Stamp for our 32 page Cata- ee The Helliwell Patent ‘‘ Vertical’’ system 
Building News, ro ° . . 5.75 ogue containing 200 IUustrations, of Sl of glazing without Puity extensively 
_ = , kt adopted in Great Britxio, etc, the best, 
A. H. ROFFE & Co., Ralusters, Pedestal Newels, Brackets, 'w, | tightest, and most durabie system yet in- 
11 Bromfield St., Boston. Mass. | "02% ¢f¢- veaoted. Architects piease specify. 
PHILADELPHIA, 56 North ‘7th St. CINCINNATI, 17 Wiggin’s Block, 
CHICAGO, 44 Adams St. A. O. GOSHORN, Agent. 
124 & 126 South Fifth Ave. NEW YORK, 102 & 104 Thompson St. 
Glass Merchants and Importers. 
— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
PLAIN AND BEVELED FRENCH LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 
POLISHED AND CRYSTAL PLATE, — IMPORTERS OF — 
FRENCH WINDOW AND PICTURE GLASS, 
CHANCE’S CROWN BULLIONS, — ALSO — CHANCE’S CATHEDRAL GLASS, 
CHANCE’S 26 OZ. ENGLISH CRYSTAL SHEET GLASS. 
Recommended for fine Residences as a substitute for Polished Plate, being superior to any other Foreign Sheet Glass on 
account of its FLATNESS and brilliancy of surface, avoiding the distorting effect of ordinary Window Glass. 
Estimates furnished on Application, 
Classified Advertisements Sewer-Gas  Erar. bien Stone (Build ne) ont te ; ara a, F. E Code, Cleveland, O........ xvil 
2 can be inde on der = a ccccocccvccccD Val (arlwle Stone Co., Springfield, Mass... . : 
Aes ia eres arge.| iodened only under a aingte She e t. Me tal w or . . ci pe h, ’ ~ + poe & Atlanti c Btone Co "g Saigard Wood" wod-Turni ng | Co., Jersey y City, 
i ~ th ful ne. Rie n, ¢ . ecoorees- RVI eveliant 0 wee oe tee .xvi 
Mite & ail ey Man'f'g Co., New York ne : a ei eis % sete ae te Co. _tettord. Ind... xed Ty pe Writing. ee xi 
Holling Shutter, 2 gs | Stating eta mt | GAR ern: New Work. .ccc-sscccccnavil | Vente Botheres eM WOAcssceeceseeea 
ececcceme cesees El 4 un rorden S08 _ la 
Rectang Mate winie. Cambrides. O Shutters. neering = ye ome a. afrcnt fo, B DesteM.....ceccosseee ax Vie Tee sere’ ‘a Sons, New York... ....... xvint 
i W. Johns M'f'g eer @ = aan Clark, Runnett & Oo.. NewYork.............x% | Terra-Cotta. ’ Vault Lights. 
Mer chant & Co., Paila. none ye rker Co., New York ix | Terva- Gotten on ayer senadiot rm ts Vv a stone ‘Blinds,’ et eae eee 
N. B. Felt Roofing Co., Boston............0xi¥ Skylights, etc. ; oT, A. Hall Terra-Cotta Co Porth Ambey,...zix | Phillipe Hlind Co., Willimantic, Conn...... ix 
Roofers. a Kickelnoupt Bros., New York...........++ viii New York Arehitectural Terra-Cotta Co.. Ventilation. 
S SOMS.....+++ . x G. Haves. New York ; sagdieheaiee New York. xix Glove Ventiiator Co., Trov. N. Y.. | 
Kubbe e Goods. S.J Pardessus. New York..... - vi Northwestern Terra-Cotta Wks., Chicago.. ae Mason Regutator Co.. New York............ vil 
New \« ¢ & Packing Co., N.Y iv Josephus Plenty. New York... ...........«%¥i a RMN ERMINE: -.<shnes0eancneseaans R. Van Norden. Boston........... ......... viii 
Sanitary Suppties. . ¥ Arthur E Rendle. New York.. senceu-aie Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Co...... . coesst Water-C losetes. 
sve owe wpa, New York s+ee--K® | John Seton, Brooklyn........... vin Tiles. s. Cooper & Co., Phila, Pa........ ss. xvil 
ani can a uifact uring Co., Boston oo) G. I. Swett, Boston........ asccese otOa American Encaustic Fug. New York.. ieer> a A o BOW For .cccccccccce xvil 
Sash-C' hains. &. Ven Noorden, Boston................0.<. vi T. Aspinwall & Son. New iit naenabauen e 7 Water-pre 
em't "oO a . Rridgenart, Cann - Jv | Slate. Alfred Baote. New Voark .........ccccesce csces | Back * Stane at on For'f'g Co., New York. xviii z 
Sash-© dene ag J.P. Tolman & Co., Boston...x American Bangor SI ate Co.. Bangor. Pa....xiv J. K. Brigham, New York.... W indow- Blind : 
Sash- Iocks. Bangor Union Slate Co., Bangor, Pa........x!¥ Hienry Inbblee, Chicago..... |” Marstatt & Ww WetB..cccsoe covscose ix é 
andier ® Farquhar, Boston ee ¥ Story & Wi ber. Boston .. cocncA? 1.G.& Low, Chelsea. M | Window-Se 
Bee nery The atrica Monson Slate Agencv, Lowell, Mass....-...xi¥ Miller & Coates, New York..... I. Pucrowe * Portland, BBO. 0 cccssoce ix 
Lafayette W. Seavey, New Vork............ 5% | Sliding-Door Rail. Mosae Tile Co.. New York.... Wire Lathing, cos 
Cornell University, Iwhaca. N. ¥ iv 4) ee xiii | O. D. Person, New York ............ Clinton Wire Cloth Os , Clinton, Meas. ...... ’ 
Harvard University. Cambridge, Mass... ...1v | Stable Fittings. Sharpless & Watts. Philadelphia .... one Corrugated Wire Lat ing Co.. New York....xix 
PO of Technology, Boston.............1v — 8. } & Son, New York......... xiv ¥ 8. ay ey Co.. Indiananol e New Jersey Wire-Cloth Co, Trenton, N.J....vili 
. | ) J ‘ft’ . Bcccccocces 
American Screen Co., Brookline, Mass....... ix | Netieonal rine Art Sounézy, New York.....xvi | oe ene ees . by Aa lag Ry ay Mich.....iii 
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Aanitarp Appliances. ee | ‘ 


~ THE “SANITAS” MANFG. CO., 


4 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON. 
ae 


: Si ¥ 
a gree ir rae oe rr" 
eX Sher” ¢ : #6 
These are the ne fl described in 9 * american :.. for 
1883, 1884, and 1885, in the articles on ‘Sanitary Plumbing,” as the near- 
est to perfection of any plumbing goods now known. Engineer W. E. Hoyt 
describes the “Sanitas”’ goods a8 Superior to all others. Col. WARING 
says of the trap: “It seems to me the best trap | have seen.” WM. PAUL 
GERHARD calls the basin and bath, ‘‘ Much the best of which I have any 
knowledge.” PLUMBERS write, “ We think the ‘Sanitas’ appliances 
superior to all others in use.””, ARCHITECTS PRINT them in their spec- 
ifications. See Illustrated Catal gue. 
By using these goods special trap ventilation may be avoided. The 
‘* Sanitas’’ Basin flushes out the pipes and keeps them clean and the 
Without Ball. trap prevents siphonage. 
Valve, or other AGENTS: 
obstruction tO nN. 0. NELSON MFG. CO., St. Louis. MILLER & COATES, N, Y. ' " 
the water-way. | ' aie ee > _ -— . “ey ON : ‘tan 
STANDARD MFG. CO., Pittsburgh. PECK BROS. & CO.,'N. Haven. 


HENRY HUBER & CO, 


Sole Manufacturers of 


“zammaevecm| BOYES Patent Siphon Closets. 


effective and durable. 
With or without the Valve, it is the 


ey my et ye Lt See Monthly American Architect for Cuts and Explanation. 
» of retaining its WATER SEAL 
None that approxi MAIN OFFICE: | BRANCH OFFICE: 


mates it in the surety : | i 
of the VALVE SzEAL.| 85 Beekman Street, New York. 235 Washington Street, Boston. 
The Valve keeps its 


ey pe ons PUT = THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE U. S. GOVERNMENT . 

averse r.e.cuveu's |The Sanitary News. 

Traps, is little or no Patent Sewer-Gas 

resistance to the out- and Backwater Trap| HEALTHY HOMES AND HEALTHY LIVING. 
a A Weekly Journal of Sanitary 


flow of water or 
waste. JIilustrative 
Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath, a 
and Wash-Tubs. Science. 
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and descriptive 48 
page pamphiet sent 













Sree on application. 204 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. | Office of Publication : European Office: 
B. P. BOWER & CO. 113 ADAMS ST., 50 FINSBURY SQ., 
Manufacturers, CHICAGO, ILL. LONDON, E. C. 


CLEVELAND, O. Yearly Subscription Rates: strictly in advance. 


In the United States and Canada. . $2.00 fe 
In Foreign Countries,. . ee SS i 
Advertising, $2. 00 : an inch. 


= The Gulf Stream <a Top 


WASHOUT WATER-CLOSET, 


— WITH — 
W. S. COOPER’S 
Universal Flushing - Tank. 


This is made of finest porcelain, (in one 
piece) and is 
Warranted not to Craze. 
‘ The provisions for thorough ventilation are 
' the best yet devised. 
The Tanks are the simplest in construc- 
' tion and most reliable flushing appliance 
' ever made, and are superior to all others in: 
1. The Simple device by which the flow of water can be changed 
' from 2 to 3, 4or5 gallons, adapting them to every kind of por- 
celain closet made. 
2. The Pull can be arranged in any position by the movement 
Jaws Of but one screw. 
3. They can be changed from Right to Left Hand in one min- 
ute. : 
4. In wood tanks lined with metal the valves can be taken out 
and replaced without the use of solder. 
5. The Ball-cocks are noiseless and frictionless. 


























= a «ee atigial oe 





the pull securing the same flow of water as a gentle pull. 


6. The Float-Ball is adjusted by means of a vertically arranged a 
screw, the Levers being made so strong as not to admit of being } 
bent. + 
7. No holding down of the handle is necessary, a quick jerk of ¥ 

\. 


8. New Brackets have been devised to Support these tanks 
which require no more space than that Necessary for the tank 
itself. 





These Zanks can be furnished in Cast-Iron Painted, 
Japaned, Galvanized and Enamelled. Of wood lined 
with tinned-copper, or sheet-lead ; wrought-brass, pol- 
ished and lacquered and of porcelain. 


*rice- List on application to the manufacturers, 


THE W. S. COOPER CoO., 
259 North Broad St., Phila. 
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Bricks. 


PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 


ALSO 
RED Pressed Fronts. 
Extra fine in color and quality. 


BUFF, Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
Uhe of the finest bricks made. 
DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
stone. 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 
stone. 


GRAY, A very desirable shade. 
BLACK, Velvety jet face. 
The only black brick fit for a fine building, 
prodneing a beautiful effect, and free from the glossy 
nad greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 


Bricks made in the above colors. 


ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 
JOSEPH CHAPMAN, JOSEPH WOOD, JR., 

PRESIDENT. TREASURER 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures. 


sliustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free op 
application. 


ENAMELLED EalCKS, 


Manufactured by the 


Excelsior Brick and Stone Co., 
Of Philadelphia. 
Buff, Brown, Black, White, 
And Light-Blue Bricks 


Always in Stock. 


Hand-made Red Front Pressed Bricks, 


Carrying One Million in Stock. 





Sampies on application to the office, 


423 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





ESTABLISHED 1818. 
BURNS, RUSSELL & CO. 
CELEBRATED 


Baltimore 
Press Bricks, 
Office, 30 Columbia Avenue, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 











PRESSED BRICK CO. 


157 Lasalle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FRONT & ORNAMENTAL 


Pressed Brick. 


f 


THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
isn and Coior, are unsurpassed, if 
not unequalled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 




























BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & CO,, 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 
Works: Grays, Essex, England. 
New York Office: 7 Bowling Green. 


WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 
THE @RIGINAL. 

The best in use and the only one that has stood the 
test of time. It improves the mortar, and is cheaper 
and better than Lampblack. Beware of imitations 
and use only the “ Walpole.” 

HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
#4 to 46 Oliver Street, Boston, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. Manchester & Hudson, Agenta, 
NEW YORK. Candie & Smith, foot E. 26th St. Ag’ts. 











IMPORTANT 


To Architects, Builders, House-Painters, Decorators, Boat-Builders & 
Yachtsmen, desiring an extremely durable Finish for wood. 


Are superior to any Var- 
nishes or Wood-Finishes in 
the market, for the following | 
reasons, Viz.: — 

They possess more body, | 
higher lustre, greater re- | 
sisting properties to at- 
mospheric influences, | 
action of water & alkali, 
are more elastic, will not 
scratch or mar, and are 


more durable. 





WORKS: 
734-740 East 14th Street, 
733-739 East 13th Street. 
199-207 Avenue Db. 


IROSENBERCS 


ere 
ST 


‘ MARK 


RECISTERED 


FINISHES | 


NO.1 @NO.7Z. 


' Standard Varnish Works, 









For all classes 

Inside Work, 
Requiring great durabil- 
ity, use No. 2 ELASTICA 
| FINISH. 
For 

Outside Work, 
| Requiring extreme dura- 
| bility, use No. 1 ELAS- 
| TICA FINISH, or No. 2 
where No. 1 is too slow 
| drying. 


Manufactured by 


D. ROSENBERG & SONS, Office 207 Avenue D, NEW YORK. 


Send for Samples and full particulars. 





Building Stones. 


OBELISK Brick and Stone 








cenrea. [8 Water Proofing (o., 
PARK ** Caffall Process.’’ 
Successfully 55 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Apply at Office for 
@ Illustrated Pamph- 
let. 





CARLISLE STONE COMPANY, 


QUARRYMEN AND MINERS OF 


RED SANDSTONE. 


Springfield, Mass., J. P. Falt, Manager. 


Prices furnished F, O. B. cars at any shipping point, 
either in the rough, or cut and fitted. Correspon 
dence Solicited. 


Send for Sample. 
Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow. 
FREESTONE. 
Corsehill, Red. 
24 Pine St., New York. 


BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 


G. P. SHERWOOD, 

Buff and Blue. 
HALLOWELL CRANITE CO., 
Quarrymen and Dealers in 
Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 

P.O. Address - - - Bedford, Ind. 


Clark’s Island Granite Quarries 


OF ROCKLAND, M 
Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
sions and Monumental Work in Gran- 
ite, with extra facilities for dispatch and 
beauty of finish. 





(Scotch.) 

















= M. H. St. JOHN, 
a __\ Owner and Proprietor. 
Lf Office : 83 and 84 Astor House, New York. 
_____ ements. | 
HANOVE PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
And the 


Genuine Limmer Asphalt Mastic. 
BAETJER & MEYERSTEIN, 
mporters and Sole Agents, U.S. 5 Dey St., N. Y. 
Correspondence Solicited. 

Best Brands of English and Continental! 


Portland Cements. 


Burham English, Lafarge French, 
Fewer German, Lime of Teil 
K. B. & S. English, Keene’s 6, 
Jossan Antwerp, Keene’s Coarse. 
IMPORTED BY 
JAMES BRAND, 85 BEEKMAN S&ST., 


NEW YORE. 
JAMES BRAND, 
8) Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK, 











SOLE AGENT FOR 


BURHAM (ENGLISH PORTLAND,) 
FEWER (GERMAN PORTLAND.) 


Importer of the following Cements. 


K. B. & S. (English Portland). Keene’s Superfine 
Josson (Antwerp - Keene’s Coarse. 





Lafarge (French Lime of Teil. 
TERRA-COTTA 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 


PHILADELPHIA 

AND PEERLESS 

(MOULDED) BRICK, 
Akron Drain-Pipe. Portland, Roman, and 

Rosendale Cements. Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
Flue Lining. 

WALDO BROS., 
88 Water Street, BOSTON. 
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Ffire-proof Building. 





THE WIGHT FIRE-PROOFING CO., 


202 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 69 Washington St., NEW YORK. 


seem, FIRE-CLAY TILE CEILINGS. 


LL COLLAR LZEZZARY IIIS 
RQ MOM AQ\anrz OO SS 









A Fire-Proof Substitute for Lathing. 


500,000 ft. now in use. 


The cheapest, best and only ceil- 


fire-proof. 


The Illustration shows 
our latest method, all fire- 
clay and costing less than 


All work furnished and 
put up complete in all parts 
of the United States. 


HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES. 
Partitions, Roofs, Wall 
furrings and Coverings 
for Columns and Gir- 
ders. 




















PATENTED JULY 21, 1885. 
Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue and Samples. 





-RARITAN HOLLOW & POROUS BRICK CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Hollow Fire-Clay & Porous Terra-Cotta Bricks 


Of every description, for FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS. Hollow Fire-Clay Bricks 
For Flat Floor-Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 
| 
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ZZ > Coats - KZ od ; 
Flat arch between iron beams with skew-back protecting lower flange of beams. 


POROUS TERRA-COTTA HOLLOW and SOLID BRICKS and SLABS 


For Partitions, Furring, Roof-lining, Girder and Column covering, etc. All our materials are made of 
Fire Clay. _Our Porous Terra-Cotta, of which we make a specialty, is acknowledged to be the 
best in the market. Miners and Shippers of Fire-Clay. 


Agents: Fiske & Coleman, Boston. 
fire lk Broa VW AW ir Garfield, Fertig & Co., Allegheny, Pa. 
} j nl R. A. Keasbey, 219 So. 6th St., Phila., Pa, 


Send for new Illustrated Catalogue, giving weight of materials, safe loads, ete. 





Geo. M. MOULTON, Pres’t. A. T. GRIFFIN, Vice Pres’t. E. V. JOHNSON, Sec’y., Treas. and Gen’l. Man’g’r. 


FIRE-PROOF HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


Fire-Proof protec- FOR THE INTERIOR 
tion for tren andl CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 
Wood Columns Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 
and Girders. weight, is obtained by the use of our system of 
Special de- Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Ceilings, Eto. 
signs On ap- Contracts taken for the erection of HOLLOW, SOLID 
plication. and Porous TILE-WORK in any part of the United States. 
PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1545 CLARK STREET, CHICACO. 
Formerly THE OTTAWA TILE Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 
: Buwuiding Purposes. 
Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 













FIRE-PROOF FOR WOODEN BEAMS. 
Patented August 8, 1882. 

Fire-Proof Tiles for Arches, Partitions, and Furring. Also, 
Tiles for Protecting Wooden-Floor Beams against Fire. 
Artificial Stone and Rock Asphalt pavements. 

JOHN J. SCHILLINCER, 420 East 92d Street, NEW YORK. 











ESTABLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER, 


Manufacturer of 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIAL 


Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 
Porous Terra-Cotta, Fire-Brick, etc., etc. 
Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. Office and Depot, 420 EAST 23d STREET, New York. 





Tho simplest ond best . . An improvement on 
crtautue”* Corrugated Wire Lathing.. ‘swieeiasing 


ABSOLUTE PREVENTIVE OF CRACKED WALLS AND CEILINGS. 
A combined Furring and Lathing, in flat sheets, for use on face of Beams or Studding; can be applied by 
any one; a perfect Fire-proofing; no combustible material; fire cannot spread. c 
The Stanley Corrugated Fire-Proof Lathing Co., 239 Broadway, Room 14, N. Y. 


Asbestos Flooring Felt. 


Patented August 20, 1872. 


Att 
Myr For Lining between Floors, under Slates, Shingles, 





lik Clapboards, etc. 
ax Absolutely fire-proof, and unexcelled for deadening purposes. In rolls 
44 inches wide. Manufactured only by 


™ THE ASBESTOS PACKING CO., 


Offices : | 169 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON. 
“§ 33 JOHN STREET NEW YORK. 








€erra-Cotta. 
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Iilustrated Catalogue sent to 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 


upon application accompanied by business card 





EW YORK ARCHITECTURAI 
N 


rERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SHADES OF 
RED AND BUFI 
ARCHITECTURAL ~ TERRA—COTTA, 
MOULDINGS, PANELS, CHIMNEYS, 
CRESTINGS AND MOULDED BRICK. 
} ates given Circ 4 
OFFICE 8 Par k N Y ( 
W RAVE Lo ] ‘ ( N. ¥ 





















PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos. 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK. 





A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c, 
MOULDED, BUFF, AND 
COLORED BUILDING BRICK. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & CoO., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


Works: 1 City Office : 
Corner Clybourn & ald Room 20, 
Wrightwood Aves. * McCormick Block 

Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts 


Estimates given on application. Send for lates 
Catalogue, Price-List and Samples 





4 


ORRIN D. PERSON, 


123 5th Avenue, New York. 


AKRON VITRIFIED ROOFING - TILE, 


Finials, Ridge Cresting and Hip-Kolls. 
Architectural Terra-Cotta. 
Encaustic Glazed and Plain Tiles, 
For Floors, Hearths and Decorations 
Enamelled Bricks, A large variety of colors on hand. 








JAMES H. BEGGS & CoO., 
Wilmington, Delaware, Terra-Cotta and 


Ornamental Brick Works, 
WILMINCTON, DEL. 


Brick and Terra-Cotta furnished from any Design. 
Bricks for Arches ground to suit any Radius. Equal 





in Quality and Color to Philadelphia Brick. 
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signers and Manufacturers 
OF 


PRIZE MEDALLISTS. 


EXHIBITIONS OF 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, AND ONLY AWARD AND MEDAL For 
NOISELESs, SELF-COILING STEEL SHUTTERS AT PHILADELPHIA, 
1876; PARIS, 1878; AND MELBOURNE, 1881. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (limited) 


Late CLARK & COMPANY, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND SOLE PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 


‘sane SLEEL SHUTTERS “o 


Revolving lar Proof. 


Also, Improved Rolling Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Patent 


Metallic Venetian Blinds. 
The BEST in the Market. Send for Catalogues, ete., to 


162 and 164 West 27th St. - - New York. 















Grates, Fenders 


— AND — 
iChimney-Piece 
Appurtenances. 
Sailn fact everything pertaining 
to Open Fireplaces. 
Importers of Tile. 
Foundries and Shops, 
East 28th & East 29th Sts. 


Fine Castings a Specialty. 





FINE HAMMERED 


Metal Work 


Of every description and 
finish for Interiors, 


1 PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


Of 16 East 18th St., New York. 
'|REMOVED to 129 5th AVE. 
EI INLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick. 


Designs and estimates on «pplication. Established 1867. 
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PARQUET FLOORS. 


WM. HANNAM & CO. 
7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Styles 
Solid and Substantial Also 3-8 inch 
Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 


293 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Wholesale and Retail. 








Real Bronze and Brass 


House Trimmings, 


Plain, Hammered, and Ornamental. 
Catalogues on application. 


The YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., STAMFORD, CONN. 


62 Reade St., New York. [35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 
224 Franklin St., Boston. 62 Lake St., Chicago. 

















Alsen’s Portland Cement 


Conceded by engineers as the best Portland Cement made. It stands the hi 


and fineness, of all imported Portland cements, and is the most economical and satisfactory brand to 
57,000 barrels, exceeding 


use for any purpose. Sales for the past three years in the United States, 2 
that of any other brand by 90,000 barrels. Practical treatise furnished on appli 


ALSEN’S PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, '1s exchange Place, New York. 


Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 
LIMITED. TROY, N. Y. 
Salesrooms; New Work and Chicago. 


ghest test, for strength 


cation at N. Y. Agency 
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HOT WATER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


~ AAGRIFFING 


. ee 


combined. 


325 COMMUNIPAW AVE. 
JERSEY CITY NF 





Moule’s Earth-Closet. 






DECECO 



























SPECIAL DESICNS FOP 


ARCHITECTS 
>*REFLEGTORS* 


REFLECTING CHANDELIERS, 


Public I 


FIRE) 


INSURANCE 


100 Broadway, 


Reserve for re-insurance. 

of which for Inland Mar 
Reserve ample for all claims 
Capital paid in in cash.. 
Net Surplus... 


I 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Peari St., New York. 





Stage Scenery for Rinks and Theatres. 
Send for List and Prices. 
LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, Studio, 216 E 9th St., N. Y. 


CYRUS PECK, SECRETARY 
H. H. 








eeerves 


Total Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1885...$5,177,478.99 


The two Safety Funds now amount to $1,200,000.00 


Agencies throughout the United States. 


Siphon 
Water-f! .. 
Cl The most complete line of machinery for hotels and 
ose Public Institutions. Complete laundries for Institu 
tions our specialty. 
Se Estimates furnished. Serd for Illustratea Catalogue 
PLUMBERS’ 
SUPPLIES. eu, 131/222) 3 
MYERS SANITARY DEPOT SPRING HINGES. 7/8 |3|8|38|3/8 
’ om e a 
94 Beekman St., New York. Pacss 8 /*1/ LWIA IIS 
REDUCED. 2 |. YoYo ys 
Pa : o oe n nN on ” 
dapanned. “ai MiMi Mi MMM 
CONTINENTAL a 
Die“ pair 1 40 1 75 2 20 2 80 3 50 5 00 


‘Van Wagoner & Williams Co., 82 Beekman St., ¥. | 


COMPANY,|| 





New York. 
Mineral Vool is a Fire-proof and Ver- 
4 $2,265,427.88 min-proof 
ine, 355,969.52) 
» 553.171. DEADENER OF SOUND. 
oe }388's79.85 Sample and Circular free by mai 


U.S MINERAL WOOLCO,, 
22 Cortlandt St., N. Y 
H. B. COBURN & CO, 
145 Milk St., Boston 


LAMPORT, PRESIDENT. 








SAYLORS ' 


Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and 


JOHNSON & WILSON, 


91 Liberty Street, 


For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials. 






X X 3 
SONS WI 
Oe SOd 
NEWYORK 


NEW YORK. 


ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS 


OPEN FIREPLACES. 
Direct Importers and Dealers in 


Foreign and Domestic Tile 


of every tion and make, including new and 
our own. 


ORTLAND 
CEMENT. 


Always Fresh 


Gen. Agts., 


original designs solel 
Fire Irons, Andirons, rass Plaques, 
Jardinieres, &c. 
The largest assortment and most elegant show-room! 
America. 


J. S. CONOVER & CO., 


Send for Pamphlet. 28 and 30 West 23d Street, - New York 
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